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On November 4th Mr. Thomas, the Lord Privy Seal and 
chief minister for unemployment, made his long-expected 
statement for dealing with the mass of unem- 
ployed workers. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Thomas spent the summer in Canada, in order to see 
if he could, by going there, get assistance in dealing with 
this great and tragic question. His speech neither sur- 
prised nor disappointed serious thinkers on this most difficult 
question, but he seems to have caused distress to those of 
his followers who had imagined that a wand could be waved 
over the workless areas and that they would then become 
prosperous. Mr. Thomas started by saying that he had 
“no magic cure for the problem of unemployment,” and 
the rest of his speech showed that not only had he no magic 
to offer, but he had not anything else. This did not cause 
any astonishment except to Mr. Maxton, who appears to 
have believed in the promises of the Socialist leaders during 
Election time. He urged Mr. Thomas to implement his 
promises, by letting the working people of this country have 
more money. 


Parliament 


Mr. Maxton’s reproaches, backed by the discontent among 
the rank and file, caused Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues 
to hasten certain other legislation which 


i , might otherwise have been delayed. The 
a $ Widows’ Pension Bill we dealt with in our 


last issue. It is before Parliament. The 
Minister of Labour, Miss Bondfield, has now brought in a 
so-called Unemployment Insurance Bill (though true in- 
surance on an actuarial basis is far from its intention, for 
it is designed to raise the scale of benefit all round, 
and particularly where it will be most certain of de- 
moralizing effect, among the young people). The Blanes- 
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burgh Committee, of which Miss Bondfield was a member, 
and whose report she signed, greatly reduced the benefits 
to young people, as it was realized that boys and girls 
(especially girls) were very easily made idle by free money. 


THE young people are to be made to pay the piper for the 
election promises of the Socialists in other ways, for not 

only are they to be given free money at an 
ea Young = carlier age than at present and in sums 

sufficient to make them feel work to be 
unnecessary; but, according to an announcement made in 
Parliament, they are to be kept at school until they reach 
fifteen, thus keeping them off the labour market where 
they compete with older men and women, and delaying 
their start in life for twelve months. What parents will feel 
about their children being crammed into schools already 
too small for their present population is not asked. No 
one suggests that they will learn anything useful there; it 
is a piece of cruelty that is proposed, and, though the 
lassitude of the Conservative Party prevents the vigorous 
and uncompromising opposition which we have a right to 
expect from them when a large section of the population 
is to be victimized, still we hope that the voice of some at 
any rate will be heard when the matter is further dealt 
with in the House of Commons. These Labour Dole 
Measures— Widows’ Pensions, increased Insurance Benefits, 
and raising of the School age—are the efforts of moral 
bankrupts to prevent a true audit of their total failure to 
provide work and prosperity. Some idea of what these 
measures will cost is provided in the columns of The Times 
of November 20th, where the cost of the new schemes is 
worked out to be £19,000,000 for next year. £19,000,000 
is a lot of money to pay for demoralizing large sections of 
our people, and the cost of raising this sum is likely to add 
greatly to unemployment. 


On November 21st the House of Commons commenced the 
second reading debate of the new Unemployment Insurance 
Bill. Miss Bondfield, Minister of Labour, introduced the 
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Bill in a speech that was not too well delivered, and gave 
the House to understand that although the Dole was to be 

extended in every direction, this measure was 
The Dole only an instalment of what was to come 
later on. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, she said, 
had given her an additional £12,500,000 a year. She said, 
further, that she regretted to be able to do so little. Her 
promises were so earnest and appeared to open such good 
prospects that the revolt in the Labour Party was stilled. 
We think that Conservatives would be well advised not to 
count on this revolt, in the House of Commons, inside the 
party, but rather to rely upon their own exertions to expose 
the fallacy of the Socialist proposals to provide work and 
relieve destitution, by making everybody equally poor. 
The Conservative Press are always hoping that this, that, 
and the other Labour leader or Member of Parliament will 
break away, but the Labour Party has a great power of 
control—the purse—over its members, and we are not likely 
to see much rebellion yet. In the debate that followed, 
much the best speech was made by Mr. Lloyd George. He 
got at once to the root of the matter, his chaff of the Govern- 
ment was good, and his criticism was better still. He was 
not satisfied with the wording of the Bill in regard to 
“seeking work.” He did not like the allowances for young 
people, and he would like to know more about what was 
proposed for the boys of fifteen. He was afraid of the 
“tremendous bill’? the Government were piling up, and 
then—we quote The Times report—he said: 


“Since the General Election a burden of £19,000,000 
had been added to next year’s Budget. The burden of 
rating, too, would be considerable. ‘lhis was not the end, 
for other commitments had been promised. In recent years 
the growth of our burdens had been beyond comparison 
with those in any other land. We were the heaviest taxed 
country in the world. We have got to face the competition 
of at least four countries, Germany, France, Belgium—to a 
considerable extent—and the United States.” 


And then he went on: 
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“‘ Att the things they had been discussing were really what 
he called prosperity proposals. They had first to restore 
prosperity. They were spending money on the 
anticipation that either they had got pros. 
perity or that prosperity was bound to come, 
If they spent money in anticipation of prosperity, it was 
going to end in one of two institutions, and the more 
honourable of the two was the Bankruptcy Court.” 


Prosperity 
Proposals 


The other Institution, we need hardly say, was the Lunatic 
Asylum. 


“Tf they piled on burdens of this kind—they had 
already got a Budget of something like £800,000,000—they 
must be assuming prosperity, or they must be daft. Nothing 
affected him more than the confidence which a Socialist 
Ministry showed in the capitalist system, its resilience, its 
power of recuperation, the way it could face any burdens 
that were put upon it. It was not a rotten system that 
could stand that.” 


Mr. Lloyd George ended his speech with an eloquent perora- 
tion in which he reminded the Government that they were 
a minority Government who would not be supported by 
the Liberals “‘ unless there was something better to put 
before the unemployed than the proposals of the Lord 
Privy Seal, complemented by the addition of the proposals 
in the present Bill.” Mr. Lloyd George argued once more, 
and strenuously, in favour of spending Public Money on 
Productive work, rather than on Doles. Now, if he could 
ever stay put, this speech of his would be full of promise, 
for it has the whole root of the matter, but the nature of 
his mind is such that he may to-morrow say something 
quite different. Still, we are grateful to him for having 
put our national case on unemployment for us so well, and 
having exposed the absurdities of the Socialist case. 


On the same day as occurred the Unemployment Insurance 
debate, the National Conservative Conference opened at 
the Albert Hall under the chairmanship of Mr. Gwilym 
Rowlands. Four thousand delegates were believed to be 
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present. A good deal of brisk criticism was heard of party 
headquarters, and some useful resolutions were passed. 

: May they not be pigeon-holed! One reso- 
National lution, in particular, gained importance 


- Conservative 


Conference from the weighty way in which Mr. Stanley 

Baldwin, the Unionist leader, accepted it. It 
was moved by Mr. William Peet, Croydon (North Division) 
Conservative Association, “urging on the leader of the 
party the necessity, when the party was restored to power, 
of taking immediate and definite steps, in consultation with 
the Dominions, to settle the economic relations of the 
Empire on the basis of Preference, in accordance with the 
resolutions of successive Imperial Conferences since 1907.” 
In his speech Mr. Baldwin referred specifically to this 
resolution, and said: 


‘“ ON BEHALF OF MY COLLEAGUES AND MYSELF I ACCEPT 
THAT RESOLUTION.’’ 


When Mr. Baldwin said these words the audience cheered 
enthusiastically. It was the one great moment of the 
meeting. The rest of his speech was good, for Mr. Baldwin 
always speaks well, and his speeches always read well. 
His criticisms of the Government were mild and reasoned, 
and his history and literature are excellent. He described 
the growth of England, of sea power, and of sea-borne 
commerce, and in a very fine passage exclaimed: 


“Our progress depends on our capacity to visualize the 
Empire, the Dominions and Colonies alike, as one eternal 
and indestructible unit.” 


And he added a generous tribute to Lord Beaverbrook, 
“not always a supporter of our party,” for bringing the 
idea of a united Empire before the country and before 
Parliament. In concluding his speech, Mr. Baldwin said 
that he believed “that as we slowly recover from the 
exhaustion of war, the old spirit of adventure, of sturdy 
reliance, will again animate our people.” It is certainly 
much to be hoped that it will. 
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Mr. L. S. AmMERy deals, in a lucid article this month, with 
the question of Empire Economic organization. It is a 
Empi subject that is near his heart, and it is only 
Economics to be regretted that he was unable to per- 

suade his colleagues in the late Conservative 
administration to co-operate with him in bringing about a 
better system than the “no system” which prevails at 
this moment. Certainly there is no reason why, when 
Mr. Baldwin is endeavouring to encourage all who wish to 
help in this way, his supporters should often be so dis- 
couraging. Lord Cushendun did all he could in the House 
of Lords to pour cold water on Lord Beaverbrook’s hopes 
for better Empire trade. Lord Cushendun rolled out all 
the age-old depressions that have, before now, wrecked his 
party, his main theme being that no democracy would 
stand any duties on food. There are Democracies in 
France and Germany, to quote only the great Powers, and 
in both these countries there are duties on food; and if 
Lord Cushendun thinks that urban dwellers are more imper- 
meable than agricultural workers to national needs, we call 
his attention to the fact that the Resolution which Mr. 
Bladwin accepted on November 2lst came from Croydon, 
a very nearly urban district. We appeal to him to remember 
his better and more courageous past, and not to discourage 
the Conservative workers by adherence to mid-Victorian 
and outworn shibboleths. 


In the early hours of November 24th Georges Clemenceau, 
Prime Minister of France during the last year of the war, 
organizer of Victory, the greatest man of 
this century, died in Paris at the age of 
eighty-eight, amidst manifestations of the grief of the 
French people. He had had during November a series of 
heart and digestive troubles. The last of these attacks 
commenced on the 2lst, and carried him off after a few 
days’ illness. His courage lasted to the end, and he was at 
work, within a few days of his death, on a book, to be 
dedicated to Young Frenchmen, a call to their Patriotism, 
urging them to take up the burden and assume the glory 
of their great heritage. 


Clemenceau 
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Aut his life Clemenceau lived for and through France. He 
was her spirit incarnate, and the greatest service that he 

rendered her, in his life of devotion, was 
France that he made her conscious of her power, 
and roused her will to live, by his ardour during the supreme 
trials of the war. Of his own prodigious contribution to 
victory he would never speak. “‘ Tout ce que j’ai fait, 
c’est de permettre 4 la France de se battre,” he said to the 
writer of these notes. 


CLEMENCEAU was the warmest of friends to England. He 
understood and liked Englishmen, and never lost his way 
‘ amidst the flotsam and jetsam of our politics, 
Eel or failed to realize what we really stood for. 
With him as Prime Minister of France, it 
was safe to place the English Army under a French Field- 
Marshal, for he could be absolutely trusted never to let 
politics intrude and to see fair play at all times between 
the Allies. His was the greatest figure of the Great War, 
and although he retired from politics soon after the con- 
clusion of the peace negotiations, he remained a venerated 
and dominating figure in France, despite his resolute silence 
on public affairs. 


CLEMENCEAU had a great heart, an heroic character, and a 
powerful and original mind that was polished by taste and 
Vale informed by learning, while his conversation 
was made enchanting by wit. He had pro- 
digious energy in work and action, and the detonating 
power of his oratory was immense; no one who ever heard 
him speak forgot what he said, so perfectly did he find 
le mot juste. He was a constant and devoted friend, a 
man whose fidelity to the causes he espoused never wavered, 
and whose tenacity never let go. Besides these high 
qualities, there dwelt in him a passion for all that is generous 
and noble in man and his creations, and a hatred for all that 
is base. Ever aspiring after the ideal, he worked ceaselessly 
and ardently in its pursuit during his long and strenuous 
life. May the soil of France, that he so greatly loved and 
devotedly served, lie lightly on him. We shall not look 
upon his like again. 
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On November 4th, after a crisis lasting some days, Monsieur 
The French §§ lardieu succeeded in forming a Ministry. 
Government Here is its composition: 


M. ANDRE& TaRDIEU .. Prime Minister and Interior. 

M. LucrteN HvuBErRT .. Vice-President of the Council 
and Justice. 

M. BRIAND ... .. Foreign Affairs. 

M. MaGinor .. .. War. 

M. Grorces Leyeurs Navy. 

M. PrrRRE MaRRAvUD.. Education. 

M. Henry CHrERoN .. Finance. 

M. PERNOT.. ..- Public Works. 

M. P.-E. FuanpIN .. Commerce. 

M. Jean Hennessy .. Agriculture. 

M. LovucHEvUR.. .. Labour. 

M. PIEerTRi és .. Colonies. 

M. Lavurent-Eynac .. Air. 

M. GALLET bs .. Pensions. 

M. GERMAIN-MarTIN.. Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 

M. Ro.iin - .. Mercantile Marine. 


It will be seen that the inevitable Monsieur Briand is still 
Foreign Minister, and that the make-up is much what is 
expected. A wit once pointed out that although we had 
not yet invented the unsinkable ship, we had got the 
unsinkable politician, and his remark appears to apply to 
France as well as England. Monsieur Tardieu has so far 
weathered various attacks made on him in the Chamber, 
and the friends of France hope that his Ministry will lead 
his great country safely up the Roads of Prosperity. 


On November 2nd, 9th, and 16th, General Smuts delivered 
the Rhodes Memorial Lectures at Oxford, in the famous 

Sheldonian Theatre. It is a strange twist of 
en al fortune that makes General Smuts the 

Memorialist of Rhodes, of whose ideals and 
policy he has been a life-long opponent. But however 
strange the situation may be, and however difficult and 
jarring to Rhodes’s old followers, General Smuts can always 
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es. 
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be counted on to be interesting. He is an interesting man 
with a keen intellect, and though he frequently shies at the 
direct approach, not from timidity, but because he is a 
Boer, he often reaches his goal by the curved path, and it is 
impossible to read what he says without admiring his 
original mind and genuine thoughtfulness. His first lecture 
was on the need for European settlement in Africa—and at 
the outset he made a reference to Rhodes, of whom he said 
(The Times Report): 


“ He was not a scholar, he had no leisure or inclination 
for academic pursuits; his haunts were the highways of 
the world. He was a politician in active practice, a financier 
up to all the tricks of the trade, a man of the world, far away 
from the world of scholarship. But he had a priceless 
faculty of imagination, of vision, of seeing the greater plan 
into which the details of his working life and his daily task 
fitted. And so from mere politics and finance he evolved 
the larger policies, he drew the inspiration of the larger 
visions, which will remain when his finance and his politics 
have been long forgotten.” He added: 


“RHODES’s keenness on the settlement of a European 
population in the undeveloped spaces to the north of Cape 
Rhodes’s Colony and the Transvaal was shown by 
ae the tremendous efforts he made to acquire 

and settle Rhodesia. To this end he laboured 
and fought for years, he plotted and schemed, he 
spent his money like water, and he risked his reputa- 
tion and his life. The original Charter for Rhodesia 
covered Nyasaland also, for the administration of which he 
willingly paid. And in the end he won through. The 
settlement of a growing, prosperous white people within the 
tropics, which was now in its second generation, was proof 
that his instinct was right and that his policy of ‘ homes, 
more homes,’ on the veld was no mere chimera... . 
Rhodes aimed both at the settlement of Rhodesia and at 
the exploitation of its mineral resources. The one was 
necessary to the other. Without mines to attract whites, 
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there would not be the settlers to settle nor the means to 
settle them with. That was a lesson which Rhodes had 
learnt from the history of South Africa and other countries, 

“Mining not only attracted people by itself; it stimulated 
every other industry, and farming most of all. It created 
a local market for the agricultural and pastoral industries 
and thereby led to the rapid settlement and effective 
exploitation of the land. In Rhodesia, too, the mines had 
been the backbone of the development and settlement of 
the country. Almost every town in that young country 
was settled on a mine. Rhodes was well aware from his 
own experience that mining was the most potent agency for 
the settlement of a country. He therefore welcomed mining 
both for itself and for what it led to in the way of general 
development.” 


Now the real interest of this passage lies in the fact that 
General Smuts fought to the bitter end of the Boer War 
against the ideals and aims of Rhodes, which were ideals 
of Empire and of white settlement in Africa, and above all, 
he fought against the immigration of Europeans into the 
Transvaal. For we have not forgotten that the South 
African War was the last effort of the Boers, with rifles, to 
keep white immigrants, and above all miners, from becoming 
citizens of their country. Since then they have kept them 
out by other means, and no one worked harder for many 
years than General Smuts to get rid of English settlers, 
to push out English officials, and by every means known to 
Governments, to make the whole of the South African 
Union a preserve for the Boer people. But for this action 
—steadily pursued from 1907 (when the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State were given self-government) to the 
present day, by successive Boer Prime Ministers—there 
would be many times the number of Europeans in South 
Africa than there are at present. But it would not be, as 
it ts now, a Boer preserve. Did General Smuts remember 
his own work against white settlement in South Africa as 
he spoke the following appeal to the Imperial Government 
to press on with the English settlement of Central and 
Eastern Africa? (Sunday Times, November 3rd): 
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“The British Government are to-day in control of a 
vast portion of the African continent, and especially of that 
part which as far as evidence goes appears eminently suit- 
able for European colonization. It cannot simply sit on 
these vast assets and adopt a policy of drift. It is a trustee 
for civilization; it must see that the best use is made of 
this huge undeveloped estate. And such a role especially 
befits the greatest colonizing Power the world has ever seen. 
The resources of Eastern Africa must be developed and 
exploited in a manner worthy of the traditions of Great 
Britain. 

“The building up of a strong white community to hold 
and develop the healthy high lands which stretch from 
Rhodesia to Kenya would be a magnificent response to this 
call. Now that Great Britain holds these territories from 
north to south in one unbroken chain, she has an opportunity 
greater even than Rhodes ever dreamt of to carry out her 
historic mission and establish in the heart of the African 
continent and as a bulwark of its future civilization another 
white dominion.” 


The speaker did not leave the matter there, he uttered a 
grave warning as to the future hold of the white man upon 
Africa, and of Africa, whether East, Central, or South, it is 
equally true. Without white immigration it will perish and 
go back to darkness. We quote the Sunday Times again: 


* Without large-scale permanent European settlement on 
the Dark Continent, the African mass will not be moved, 
the sporadic attempts at civilization will pass, Africa will 
relapse to her historic and prehistoric slumbers, and once 
more only mining holes and ruined forts will ultimately 
remain to bear testimony to future ages of what once was.” 
As General Smuts spoke these memorable words did he see 
in his mind’s eye the procession of dispersed Settlers and 
dismissed British Officials, removed from their posts to make 
room for Boers? These men and their wives and children 
brought into South Africa exactly what General Smuts 
now knows she ought to have. He used his power, when 
he had it, to send them away and to discourage settlement; 
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he now knows that without fresh white settlement the 
European population will continue to stagnate, and the 
course of civilization will recede, until there is only the 
memory of a great effort, and a tinge of coffee colour in 
the population of some parts of the Dark Continent. 


In his lecture on November 16th General Smuts devoted 

himself to the Native cwm White Man problem. He ampli- 

Rhod fied and underlined what he had said on 

es and = November 2nd. In passing, he paid a further 

the Natives : : a 

tribute to Cecil Rhodes’s statesmanship in 

dealing with native questions, as with other South African 
matters (The Times, November 18th): 


“Tt was a significant fact that this new orientation of 
African policy had its origin in South Africa, and that its 
author was Cecil Rhodes, in his celebrated Glen Grey Act. 
Rhodes’s African policy embodied two main ideas: white 
settlement to supply the steel framework and the stimulus 
for an enduring civilization, and indigenous native institu- 
tions to express the specifically African character of the 
natives in their future development and civilization. The 
principal innovation of Rhodes was, so far as possible, to 
restore direct native rule to the natives in their local tribal 
affairs. His second innovation was to make it possible for 
natives in their tribal areas to become possessed of their 
own separate plots of agricultural land instead of the tradi- 
tional communal holding and working of land which was the 
universal native system throughout Africa. 

**For this communal social system of land tenure Rhodes 
substituted individual tenure, under certain reservations 
and with certain safeguards designed in the interests of the 
native holders themselves. A third feature was a labour 
tax, which, however, proved a failure and was repealed.” 


And in conclusion he criticized the disastrous “‘ colour bar” 
Act of his successor, General Hertzog. 


It is interesting, in connection with these Memorial lectures, 
to turn back to their origin and consider what was the 
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intention of Cecil Rhodes in founding the scholarships which 
bear his name, and further to ask what he hoped would be 
; the general use of the residue of his estate, 
0 that part which was not absorbed by the 
scholarships and in the disposal of which 

he left absolute discretion to his Trustees. The writer has 
seen @ memorandum written by one of his original Trustees 
giving Rhodes’s general ideas. This states very briefly and 
very simply what was in his mind: He wished to create a 
Reserve Fund for the scholarships and also to assist, after 
college, the most promising scholars, ‘‘ the paramount object 
instilled into them being the preservation and consolidation 
of the British Empire.” So much was the Empire in his 
mind that he was prepared for his Trustees to subscribe, if 
they thought fit, to a Parliamentary Party who “ will always 
give their votes to Imperial Purposes.” And lastly he 
wished for the steady encouragement of British emigration 
into South Africa, with a view to getting “‘ our people on the 
land.” Now the strengthening of the British Empire being 
Cecil Rhodes’s first, second, and third thought, it has often 
puzzled people that he should have singled out two foreign 
and unfriendly countries to be the recipients, through 
scholarships, of his bounty. The provisions of his will 
endow two Americans per State, thus benefiting as many 
Americans as Colonists, and he also selected Germany to be 
the recipient of a small number of scholarships. The 
American numbers have always been explained by his 
intimate friends, as due to the carelessness of his advisers, 
who thought there were only thirteen States in the Union, 
and this seems the only possible explanation. The German 
adventure was due to his liking for the German Emperor, 
who had been prodigiously civil to him. It must also be 
remembered that Cecil Rhodes died in 1902, twelve years 
before the German menace was realized in this country, and 
before the German people had been shown in true character 
and colours. If he had lived through the Great War he 
would have been as anxious to keep Germans out of Oxford 
as all men of common sense would be. During the war, 
Parliamentary sanction was obtained for the permanent 
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exclusion of Germans from benefits of Rhodes’s will. Those 
who knew and cared for Cecil Rhodes will all regret that his 
present Trustees are summoning these enemies of the British 
Empire back to Oxford. It is a tragedy for Rhodes’s 
memory, and a setback to his ideals. For the effort to 
represent Rhodes as an Internationalist, as is sometimes 
now done by those who did not know him, is merely laugh- 
able. He was first, last, and all the time a strong and active 
British Imperialist, and Internationalists who are now 
scrambling for his money did nothing but denounce him 
during his lifetime for his robust and even ruthless efforts 
to strengthen England in the South African Dominion. He 
bears no more resemblance to the portraits occasionally now 
given of him than do the pictures given by the Inter- 
nationalists of their German clients. The reason for this 
double misrepresentation is easy to understand. 


For in the stern years of the War, when men of all classes, 
who were men, were defending their country, the names of 
these Internationalists, among whom may be 
included many of our present Ministers, were 
either unknown, or suspect, on account of their lukewarm 
patriotism. Very few of them did anything to further 
their country’s cause. Some were active in their efforts to 
discourage recruiting, most patronized and approved of 
conchies; none, as the saying is, pulled their weight. If you 
had looked for these International gentlemen sixteen years 
ago you would have found them elsewhere than in the Army. 
Not theirs the bitter experience of war, with its hard life 
and stern necessities. They are made of other metal, and 
are more suited to the cinema and soap-box life they are 
leading at present. But if they did not do their duty in 
the strenuous days, and if they know, and feel as they must 
feel, that they failed at a pinch in courage and manliness, 
does that not account for a great deal that we are suffering 
from them and their likes now? Is it not the curse of 
Meroz that rests on them? ‘‘ Curse ye Meroz .. . because 
they came not to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.” 


Meroz 
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Consider the men who stayed in safety during the War. 
Look at their haunted eyes. They had not the nerve to 
fight, and they have not the courage to endure their self- 
inflicted position, so to make their own conduct bearable 
to themselves they have to belittle the men who were 
brave. 


For the dire necessity is laid by Fate on the “conchies,” 
who form a large portion of the present Government and 
: its supporters in the House of Commons, to 
Making make their consciences and to justify their 
er past actions, against the Army and the State, 
by some means or other. By hook or by 
crook they must invent something which will enable them 
to impress their present public, something which will enable 
them to appear to live honourably with themselves. Hence 
all this continuous pulpit treatment, at so many Armistice 
services, of the soldiers of the Great War as semi-criminals, 
who have feloniously acquired medals and consideration for 
slaughter. Hence all this resolute and boring insistence on 
the “civilian” element at grudged and curtailed public 
functions—in short, all the general and pervasive “ peace 
drive” throughout our desolated country. This is all the 
same story. It is part of the ancient conchy’s attempt to 
make a conscience for himself. And, human nature being 
what it is, he must, at any cost, justify his small and big 
treacheries in the War. It is as imperative for him to prove 
the villainy of all fighting, as it is for him to prove that the 
Germans were not responsible for four years of it, and to 
create a virtue for the enemy he so greatly assisted during 
that War. For if the enemy were not virtuous, if England 
were not wrong—what is the conchy? The man who did 
not fight for England, the German who fought with such 
savagery against her, are each oppressed with an inward 
sense of blood guiltiness, and each (at any risk of future 
war) must shift as much of his burden as the world can 
be induced to allow, upon the shoulders of the men of 
conviction and honour who died to save civilization in 
Europe. 
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Our readers cannot too often be reminded that from 1914 
to 1918, while our country was struggling for dear life, and 

while our soldiers and sailors were givin 
Mixines? B® their all to defend us, the men who now hold 
office, on a minority vote it is true, were, 
for the most part, not at the front, nor even, as a well-known 
wit described the war activities of the cautious, ‘‘ at the 
side,’ but on platforms and soap boxes at home working 
against the National effort. But if we have been too polite 
to remind them of this not so very recent past, their Russian 
comrades are not so delicate. In the Daily Telegraph of 
November 12th occurs this reminder—from Moscow—of 
Messrs. MacDonald & Co.’s relationship with the Second 
International. The Jzvestia, a Bolshevik organ, is stated 
to have repudiated Mr. Henderson’s statement that the 
Soviet Government would undertake to control the propa- 
ganda of the Comintern (Third International) in England 
on the ground that the “Soviet Government is as little 
capable of undertaking obligations on behalf of the Comin- 
tern as the present British Government is of doing likewise 
for the Second International” (our italics). The Daily Tele- 
graph’s correspondent concludes: 


“The excuse that no attention need be paid to the 
Soviet newspapers is a hopelessly lame one, seeing that the 
Soviet Press is only another organ of the Soviet Government. 

“The Jzvestia’s statement is generally held to have 
knocked the whole bottom out of Mr. Henderson’s assertion 
that he had secured safeguards against anti-British propa- 
ganda by Moscow.” 


It is a striking fact that while we are very rightly indignant 
with the Soviet Government for their Revolutionary propa- 
ganda in this country since the end of the war, we appear 
to have forgotten that far more dangerous propaganda of 
Messrs. MacDonald & Co. during our time of greatest danger. 


On Monday, November 19th, Sir Austen Chamberlain, late 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, called Mr. Henderson’s 
—the present holder of that office—attention to the article 
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referred to above. Sir Austen’s object was not to rub in 
unkind references about the Second International, but to 

inquire whether “it is safe to proceed with 
Questions the exchange of ambassadors when it is quite 
Tao obvious that the Soviet Government put a 

different interpretation on the pledge... 
from that which has been placed on it in this house by 
both the Prime Minister and himself.” Mr. Henderson 
made a very feeble defence of Government policy in answer 
to this and to other questions that were put by Captain 
Eden, Commander O. Locker Lampson, Sir Henry Page- 
Croft, Lieutenant-Colonel James, and others. His defence 
being simply that as the House of Commons had voted in 
favour of the resumption of diplomatic relations, he had 
to go on with the business of exchanging ambassadors. 
Further questions were asked and were unable to be answered 
about Soviet propaganda in India. The answer to the 
question about Soviet diplomatic correspondence, showing 
that Soviet ambassadors will have the same privileges as 
the ambassadors of more civilized Powers, and will be able 
to receive their diplomatic correspondence with immunity, 
was eminently unsatisfactory to those members of the 
House who remember how this diplomatic immunity has 
been used by the Soviet Government in the past. 


On November 6th the Government announced that an 
issue of 5 % Conversion Loan, 1944-64, at par, for an un- 
“Hatry 5%” limited amount would be made, subscription 

° opening on November 8th and closing any 
time before November 15th, payable as to £10 on application 
and £90 on February 1, 1930. At the same time holders of 
5% War Loan, 1929-47, were offered conversion into the 
new loan, provided they applied for an equivalent amount 
of the new loan and then lodged their new stock, together 
with their War Loan, in order to convert the latter. The 
object evidently being less to assist conversion than to 
get immediate cash. After this issue was advertised in the 
papers, the City was informed that the Government were 


privately placing 30 millions of the new loan at 994, or 
VOL. XCIV 32 
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10s. below the issue price to the public, nothing having 
been said in the prospectus about this. If any ordinary 
joint-stock company had issued a prospectus without dis- 
closing so important a matter, it would have placed itself 
in an awkward position. But the Treasury evidently con- 
siders itself above the Law. But though above the Law, it 
is not above comment, for the market have called the new 
loan “‘Hatry Fives,” a name that will stick. It must seem 
extraordinary to many of us that after fourteen years of 
** sound finance ”’ at work trying to get the national credit of 
this country on a 4 % to 4? % basis, we are suddenly in- 
formed that 5 % to the public at par and 5 % at 994 to 
the very rich people is our present position, and it is a 
curious comment on his political professions, that a Socialist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should give terms to the powerful 
financial houses, that stagger even the hardened London 
stockbrokers. As to why it is that we are still on a 5% 
basis, eleven years after the end of the War, we recommend 
our readers to study Mr. J. F. Darling’s article in this number. 
Mr. Darling knows more about the problems of Finance and 
Currency than the bulk of experts on that subject, and he 
has the advantage over most of them in having been right 
all along in his predictions. 


Mr. Darwine also deals with the lessons of the American 
Stock Exchange slump, of which we will only say here 
The American that it is calculated that the amount of 
Slump money lost by the scaling down of values 
would pay our National Debt and leave a good deal over. 


WHEN the Miners’ Federation led its devoted followers up 
the garden-path in 1926 it narrowly escaped destruction. 

The General Strike had failed ignominiously; 
capt end the coal strike had only brought disaster; 

olitics . 

the ‘‘ Movement,” in fact, very nearly went 
over the precipice. But a diversion saved it—the chance of 
a political victory to wipe out an industrial defeat. The 
miners must put their own party in office; they must com- 
mand Parliament, and then they could get, through Legis- 
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lation, everything they had failed to get by industrial 
warfare. And it all worked out beautifully. Between 
actual miners’ members and Labour members who depend 
on the mining vote, there are upwards of eighty men in the 
new House of Commons whom the Federation can command 
—including the Prime Minister. The Government gets its 
orders from the pithead, and finds it very dangerous to 
disobey them; it is, moreover, pledged to the Federation 
programme. Not for nothing was the Seven Hours Day 
included in the seventy-odd propositions of Labour and the 
Nation. 


It was easy to promise in Opposition what it was difficult 
to perform in office. The Labour Party dug a pit for 
itseli—a coal-pit into which it is now in 
great danger of falling. It might with the 
aid of the Liberals repeal the Eight Hours 
Act; but Mr. Thomas knows well what the result would be— 
an enormous upward leap in the unemployment figures. 
The Government, in fact, cannot deliver the goods, and 
has been desperately trying to get out of its bargain with 
the Miners’ Federation. 


Working 
Hours 


THE compromise proposed—a 7} hours day—had some 
chance of success, the more as the Yorkshire mines are 

already working on that system, and to this 
par A . compromise there is now a surly agreement. 

True Mr. Herbert Smith has resigned, and 
Yorkshire is not pleased with a compromise which offers 
nothing; and on the other hand the mineowners outside 
Yorkshire warned the Government of what would, in their 
opinion, be the result of curtailing the hours. The politician 
is too apt to forget that coal is by no means a simple problem. 
There are many kinds of coal and many kinds of coal-pits. 
Where the seam is rich and near the shaft, it may be profit- 
able to work the shorter day; but in mines that have been 
long exploited, where the coal is poor or petering out, or 
deep and far distant from the mouth, it is only payable 
when worked on the most efficient system: a maximum of 
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time, and a minimum of overhead costs, and so far the 
Mineowners Association (apart from Yorkshire) have stuck 
to their point that any reduction in working hours would 
be disastrous both to the industry and employment. 


THE Government are reduced to expedients quite other 
than their promises to solve a problem they have little 

power to resolve. They are forcing the mine- 
ae owners to form marketing associations in the 

lents 4 : 

hope that better organization may mean 
better earnings both for Capital and miners. As long as 
the price of coal is not raised, good; but economists point 
out that a rise in price will mean a fall in consumption, and 
a loss of markets. It may also mean distress in those indus- 
tries which depend upon coal, and will thus widen the circle 
of unemployment. As for the proposal to nationalize 
royalties, no one can see any substance there—unless royalty 
owners are robbed—and even then the total of the plunder 
would only be £6,000,000 a year—two shillings a week 
among a million miners. There is therefore nothing in that. 


THEN there is the deadlock over the National Agreement. 
The Miners’ Federation, it should be remembered, is not 

really a Trade Union, but a confederation of 
pp many, and it was formed to wage a sort of 

national war on the employers. Mr. Cook, 
who is General Secretary, set out the plan of campaign long 
ago in the notorious ‘‘ Miners’ Next Step,” which elaborated 
a plan for ‘‘ extracting all profit from the industry,” and so 
forcing Nationalization—the mines for the miners, Ever 
since the Federation took charge there has been no peace 
in the industry. The Great Strike of 1926, the last of a 
terrible series, was really fought upon this issue of ending 
a National Agreement that had brought only “ disaster and 
damnation.” Little wonder if the employers refuse to 
put their necks again under the yoke. They refuse to meet 
the Federation: they will negotiate only with their own 
unions in their own districts, and whether such a course is 
wise, it is at any rate natural. Such, in brief, is the coal 
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crisis. What the Government really has to face is not 
merely the employer and the miner, but the hard bed-rock 
of economic fact. Mineowners believe that if there is one 
plain road to another National Strike it is through the 
gateway of another National Agreement—and they are 
determined to avoid this. In the meantime, although the 
leaders with Mr. A. J. Cook may bluster, they have no 
longer the title to speak for all the miners of Great Britain. 
Nottinghamshire, the considerable coalfield that broke their 
front in 1926, is still outside their power. As for the 
Northumberland miners, Mr. William Straker may be 
allowed to put their point of view: 


“A strike or a lock-out at this time,” he said in his 
November circular, ‘“‘ would mean the virtual destruction of 
the British coal industry for many years, and destruction 
of the miners’ organization.” 


Every sensible man must pray against any further deadlock; 
but the mischief of many of the present activities is none 
the less considerable. It unsettles the whole industry. The 
mines have an urgent need for credit and capital, and it is 
difficult to find either, with these threats of lower hours and 
therefore lower earnings hanging over it. 


INDIA is usually voted to be one of those dull subjects 

which empty the House; but last month it blazed out into 
a political interest, so lurid and intense that 

oro off it animated the Lords and agitated the 
Commons. 

The centre of the crisis was a statement made by Lord 
Irwin on November Ist, in a “ Gazette of India Extra- 
ordinary.” The Viceroy, on his return from England, took 
occasion to assure the Indian public that opinion in Great 
Britain, although “ puzzled,’ was ‘‘ unshaken in its deter- 
mination that Great Britain should redeem to the full the 
pledges she has given for India’s future.” It went on to 
say that as Sir John Simon’s Commission was at work on 
its report it would be “clearly improper” to “ forecast 
the nature” of any constitutional, changes that may subse- 
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quently be proposed. But, undeterred by this inhibition, 
the Viceroy, in the course of a longish statement, made the 
following announcement: 


“. .. in view of the doubts which have been expressed 
both in Great Britain and India regarding the interpretation 
to be placed on the intentions of the British Government 
in enacting the Statute of 1919, I am authorized on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government to state clearly that in their 
judgment it is implicit in the Declaration of 1917, that the 
natural issue of India’s constitutional progress, as there 
contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion Status.” 


Now the significance of this pledge is fairly obvious on the 
face of it; but it may be made more so by a little explana- 
. tion. In the first place the Indian National 
Blockmail Congress had met in Calcutta at the end of 
December 1928, had demanded ‘‘ Dominion Status” as a 
“step” to ‘‘ complete independence,” and had given the 
Government of India twelve months to surrender, failing 
which a campaign of “ civil disobedience’’ was to be in- 
augurated on January 1, 1930. This threat, which might 
be called blackmail, was to be held over the Government at 
Lahore, at which place the demand was to be reaffirmed and 
preparations set afoot to make good the threat. 


WE say nothing of the disagreeable appearance of pusillani- 
mity these facts sufficiently convey, but pass on to the 
: next point. The Simon Commission had 
qpeereeting been appointed by Parliament to consider 
this very question. In the Government of 

India Act of 1919 it was provided that, at the end of ten 
years, Parliament should appoint such a Commission to 
consider what changes, if any, were to be made in the system 
of Government created by the Act, and it is very important 
to remember that both in the Declaration of 1917 and in 
the Act of 1919 it was made perfectly clear that any advance 
was not promised unconditionally, but, on the contrary, 
would depend on the co-operation and fitness of the Indian 
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people, and that Parliament reserved to itself the power not 
only to extend but to rescind the “ reforms ”’ so far granted. 
The Simon Commission, it was notorious, would not produce 
its report at least until February; the campaign of Civil 
Rebellion was dated to start in January. It looked then 
as if the Viceroy’s statement of the Government’s intention 
was an attempt to supersede the Simon Commission on the 
fundamental issue, and settle that issue beforehand, so as to 
placate the National Congress. 


Siz JoHN Simon and his colleagues held their Commission 
from Parliament, and really constituted a Court for the 
Mr. Baldwin trial of a cause which the Government was 

apparently settling in advance. Here lay the 
constitutional importance of the question; but there was a 
personal side rather more exciting. It was said that Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues had been asked to agree to the 
Viceroy’s statement and had refused. It was also said 
(by the Daily Mail) that Mr. Baldwin had been visited by 
Lord Irwin at Aix-les-Bains, had committed himself and his 
Party to the Viceroy’s statement, and had been forced by his 
Party to withdraw his approval in a letter addressed to the 
Prime Minister. There were thus all the elements of a first- 
class row. 


As to Mr. Baldwin’s position, he reported the day the 
charges were made (on November Ist) that ‘‘every statement 
Reading on of fact and every implication of fact contained 
Taner aad in this article is untrue.’ We shall see more 

clearly when we come to the debate in the 
House of Commons; but the House of Lords had the first 
innings. On November 5th Lord Reading began with a 
very grave statement of the case. The Marquess, when he 
was Viceroy, had a painful experience of the dangers of 
Tunning away from a Bengali Babu, and his experience no 
doubt led him to realize the disastrous consequences of any 
surrender on such a vital question as Dominion Status. 
Lord Parmoor made a halting reply, in which, however, he 
did give the required assurances. The conditions and safe- 
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guards in the Declaration of 1917 and the Act of 1919 re- 
mained in force; there was no change of policy. The Lord 
President of the Council was severely handled by Lord 
Birkenhead. 


“In the last six years,” said the late Secretary of State, 
“‘T have made such a study of Indian history as my abilities 
have qualified me to undertake. If I draw one great lesson 
from that study it was that the way to progress in India is 
never to give way to threats.” 


An excellent principle! If Lord Birkenhead had only read 
his history a little earlier, we might have been saved the 
surrender in Ireland. 


THESE reassurances in the House of Lords were strengthened 
by the debate in the House of Commons. Mr. Baldwin 

was able to deny that he had committed his 
ae Avvee Party; but he had assented to Lord Irwin’s 

statement of Dominion Status on his own 
account, and on condition that it was approved by the Simon 
Commission. The Commission had not approved; therefore 
his provisional assent fell to the ground. So far so good; 
but we were left wondering whether Mr. Baldwin realized 
the enormity of making a surrender to threats of rebellion, 
or whether he realized that the Government was yielding to 
threats? His speech, while clearing his party, did not help 
the situation. Even if the Indian people were our Aryan 
cousins, it does not prove their fitness for self-government; 
but as a matter of fact a great part of them are not Aryan 
but Dravidian; and it might be added that the Punjabi 
speaks of the Bengali as a “ Kali admi’’—a black man! As 
for his question: 


‘‘ We have promised India in our declaration responsible 
Government: Do we mean it or not? ” 


there is an obvious answer. We made the promise con- 
ditionally, and the question yet to be decided (by the Simon 
Commission and Parliament) is: Have the conditions been 
fulfilled ? 
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Mr. Luoyp GEorRGE evidently directed his speech to the 
stauncher element on the Conservative benches; but his 

tactics were thrown into sad confusion by 
Loe Golden an unrehearsed incident. He was in the 
midst of a Biblical passage: Mr. Lansbury 
“dancing before the Ark”; Mr. Wedgwood Benn breaking 
the old tables of the law and substituting new ones—“‘ a 
sort of pocket edition of Moses”—when the Secretary for 
India interjected, “‘ I was never a worshipper of the Golden 
Calf”; a thrust from which the owner of the Personal Fund 
had not the nerve to recover. 


Mr. WEpGwoop BENN’s speech was more evasive than 
Lord Parmoor’s; but after the debate Mr. Baldwin elicited 
The Upshot from the Prime Minister the more definite 

assurance that the conditions stated in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919 still governed the situation. 
The upshot of the whole thing is that the Government has 
spoken to India with two voices, with the result that the 
enemy is encouraged and our friends do not know where 
they stand. If India is not to follow Ireland, we shall have 
to stop running away some time, or the brightest jewel in 
the Crown will get rather loose in its setting! 


Napir Kuan’s advent to power has, like our own Socialist 
Government’s, last May, received an adulating Press. Many 
moving words have been written on his long 
and uphill efforts to raise a following, and 
those defeats and victories which have led him to the throne 
of Afghanistan have been boomed into a second Crom- 
wellian epic. The general impression conveyed is that of a 
lonely and lofty soul toiling amongst unenlightened savages, 
whom he has so far imbued with the beauteous spirit of 
Democracy as to cause them to elect him king by popular, 
but unanimous, acclamation in an almost Western parlia- 
mentary manner. It is further hinted that this will prove 
a short step to King Nadir leading his dusky subjects meekly 
to the holy halls of Geneva, where, in savage costumes and 
with guttural voices, they will utter unctuous periods on 


Afghanistan 
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International Brotherhood. Such fantastic ignorance of 
Oriental mentality in general, and of Afghan mentality in 
particular, would only be laughable, but for the fact that 
we are considering a country which is the Belgium of India, 
We have learnt to expect and have become almost hardened 
by such unthinking words from those who claim to lead 
us by what they utter and write. Barely a year ago the 
British Public was recovering from similar verbal thrills 
caused by ex-King Amanullah, and the Press adulation in 
this country largely contributed to the attack of swelled 
head that led him to his downfall. Nadir Khan is the 
fourth Afghan king in this same period, and surely it is 
time we gave some earnest and reasoned consideration to 
the man himself and the people and conditions which he 
is trying to master. King Nadir is an astute man of affairs, 
whose five years in France seem to have taught him to 
use the fashionable pseudo-diplomatic platitudes beloved by 
Occidental Statesmen. But we may feel sure that such 
language was spoken neither to the Afghan tribesmen who 
elected him nor in the doubtless equally suitably worded 
assurances telegraphed to Moscow. He is not only a 
diplomat, but also an able and enterprising general whose 
reputation and popularity, not only with the fighting 
Afghan tribes, but still more with the Pathans who reside 
on our side of the frontier, are entirely based on his success- 
ful incursion down the Kurram Valley during the 3rd Afghan 
war in 1919. Nor should it be forgotten that before he 
lived in Europe he openly considered that all Pathan 
tribes, including those in British Territory, were an excellent 
recruiting ground for the Afghan Army. What is more, 
this-tenet was believed in and acted upon by many tribes- 
men hostile to British rule. His return from France 
revealed that he still believed in this policy, for he repeatedly 
made overtures to leading tribesmen, who are our subjects, 
urging them to raise forces to come and help him. That 
the response was at first negligible is due, partly, to the 
Tirah tribesmen being too pre-occupied with their own 
Shia-Sunni religious dispute and partly to the active opposi- 
tion by Pathans in Afghanistan. This last factor, plus 
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Nadir Khan’s. seemingly timorous refusal to state openly 
and definitely whether he was for or against King Ama- 
nullah, was the cause of the long time he has taken in 
reaching Kabul. 


Onty when the latter had finally left the country and 
Bacha-i-Sagao had disappointed his would-be followers by 

failing to provide sufficient loot, could Nadir 
on Royal Khan make any serious headway. But in 
the long run this attitude of nebulous self- 
effacement, coupled with his close connection with the 
Durani Royal Family, seems to have stood him in good 
stead. Therefore the picture painted by responsible news- 
papers of Nadir Khan’s dogged championship of Amanullah 
is not an accurate one. We ought also to note that Nadir 
Khan’s “unanimous” election by popular vote is no 
sudden conversion to Western ideas, but according to an 
age-long national custom. An Afghan is both patriarchal, 
in that dynasty counts with him, and yet fundamentally 
democratic, in that he wants to register his views on all 
matters. For all important decisions a “ jirgah” (tribal 
meeting) is assembled, and it is attended by tribal 
“maliks” (headmen), all fully armed and very voluble 
where their own interests are concerned. If, however, 
there is a tendency towards a distinct majority on any 
question, the minority—if present—remain grimly silent. 
Nadir’s election seems to have been packed by the army 
of occupation, another factor conducive to unanimity. As 
has been suggested, the past year has shown that Kabul 
and the throne are easier to capture than to maintain. 
Tribal and family feuds, until recently repressed, have been 
renewed with greater vigour, and are further fanned by loot 
and loot anticipation. The new king’s position is, therefore, 
by no means assured, nor will the oncoming of winter prove 
to be a time for consolidation. Not only did Bacha-i-Sagao 
Manage to capture Kabul in bitter January cold, but the 
winter sees the departure of King Nadir’s stoutest adherents 
—the Ghilzais. For it is the invariable custom of these 
tribes, who are the finest fighting force in Afghanistan, to 
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migrate into British India in October and early November. 
During the winter they scatter for trade, going as far afield 
as Calcutta and Bombay, and returning to Afghanistan in 
April. Therefore, unless Nadir Khan can persuade a large 
number to remain, or can lure the Afghans at least to pay 
him lip service, the winter will be a highly precarious time. 
The coming months, therefore, will be a big practical test 
of the unanimity and durability of the Afghan vote. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the Ghilzais are a purely disrup- 
tive force, and very rarely capable of working together. 
Their rebellion in 1924 might have dethroned Amanullah 
but for their inability to unite. This rebellion was repressed 
by Nadir Khan, and some of them may, if dissatisfied with 
the new régime, recall this. These factors, combined with the 
very useful aid recently given by the Wazirs, may lead him 
to look more than ever towards British ruled Wazirs, 
Mahsuds, Afridis, and Mohmands, who do not migrate 
outside their tribal limits during the winter. 


But supposing King Nadir manages to steer himself and 
his people through the winter, we should still beware of 
rose-spectacled optimism. It is probable— 
indeed certain—that he will continue the 
above-mentioned roundabout tactics that 
gained him the throne. He will continue his carefully 
benign statements to Moscow, Simla, and London, but talk 
a very different language to Afghans. As his internal 
position becomes more secure (Amanullah achieved this by 
a popular war against the British Empire), the more ambitious 
and able of his subjects will be eliminated in a manner 
highly unenlightened. Skilful blandishments and _ half 
promises, one-eighth carried out, will be uttered and 
calculated to keep Britain and Russia on tiptoes of expecta- 
tion, mitigated by impotent irritation, so that each will feel 
it vital to their interests that King Nadir should remain 
king. For Nadir Khan and all late Amirs have one thing 
in common—they are essentially pro-Afghan. They are, 
together with their people, that tiresome anomaly—patriots 
against foreign interference. We should do well not to 
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think in terms of flatulent Western internationalism, but to 
study the counsels of men on the spot, such as Sir Mortimer 
Durand and Sir Francis Humphrys, who worked wisely 
and loyally in Kabul for our interests. By refusing to join 
in the general rush to exploit Afghanistan during the years 
1926-28 the English are the least loathed of all foreigners, 
and the quiet force of facts will make King Nadir realize— 


, as did his remarkable predecessor, Abdur Rahman—that it 


is preferable to lean towards England than towards Russia. 
But such a favourable atmosphere can only be attained by 
friendly firmness and understanding of the East. The 
reverse will be achieved by the Locarno-cum-Washington 
style of talk, which will only cause King Nadir to despise 
the ignorance of the talkers. 


THE recent reports of the proposed immediate re-occupa- 
tion of Wana in Waziristan would appear to support the 
: : above remarks about the relations between 
King Nadir King Nadir and our tribesmen. Certainly the 
- heel recent trend of events may have precipitated 
the occupation of this important nerve of 

propaganda. But what should be insisted on is that this 
is no panicky brain-wave caused by funk, but is only a small 
acceleration of a preconceived and already accepted policy. 
In this age of universal British helter-skelter, this policy 
makes more refreshing reading. Until 1919 the policy in 
Waziristan—and indeed along the whole North-Western 
Frontier—was one whereby regular troops sat well within 
the confines of British India, with isolated outposts dotted 
along the Administrative Border, e.g. the line demarcating 
British India proper from British Independent Tribal Terri- 
tory, and it should not be confused with the Afghan Border 
further west. These posts were only strong enough to 
defend themselves, and were on too wide a front to form a 
serious barrier to raiders from Waziristan. These raiders 
could thus reap their spoils and were well on the way home 
before the main garrisons behind were on the move. Inde- 
pendent Territory was held by Militia, who were over a 
hundred hostile miles away from any form of support— 
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most isolated of all being the Militia post at Wana. 
When the above-mentioned incursion of Nadir took 
place in 1919, the isolation of these Militia posts 
was almost too fully, and certainly too tardily, realized, 
for the evacuation was ordered in the summer of 1919, 
The locally enlisted Militia, feeling the day of British 
rule to be over, deserted or revolted, and only two British 
officers, by great feats of endurance, reached British 
territory alive. 


WHATEVER may have impelled the helter-skelter, the result 
was the worst blow to British prestige in the whole history 

of our Frontier dealings. By the end of 
— a ” 1919 all Waziristan was completely out of 

hand and the usual Frontier Expedition 
inevitable. Operations lasted until 1922, and the fighting, 
in 1920 especially, was the most serious of all our Frontier 
Expeditions. During the earlier stages Lord Rawlinson 
became Commander-in-Chief, and immediately investigated 
Frontier conditions. It was then realized that since 1900 
Frontier Expeditions had involved an average yearly expen- 
diture of one million pounds sterling. What had we to 
show for this sum? In those years the cycle of events 
never varied. As an age-long means of livelihood the 
Wazirs and Mahsuds formed raiding parties which plundered 
the more prosperous neighbouring districts of British India. 
They were rarely, if ever, caught, but fines were chalked up 
against the offending tribes. These fines increased on paper 
and no cash was realized, until the only means of restoring 
our prestige and bringing the tribes to heel was to do as 
the offenders had done, e.g. to send in a column to destroy 
tribal villages, trees and crops. This done, the tribes 
‘“‘ came in,” agreed to our terms, and paid some of the fines. 
The column walked out again, leaving behind a legacy of 
hate. Then, after a decent interval, the tribesmen asked 
for compensation for the damage done by our Expedition! 
This being paid (in fines remitted), the vicious circle was 
completed, and raids into British India started again. It 
paid to misbehave. 
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Tae 1919-20 Expedition was never withdrawn. The new 
policy was based on occupation of the country by central 
garrisons capable of sending out moving 
columns, these places being joined up by 
first-class roads. The road to Wana was one 
of these arterial roads and Wana a nodal point. This road 
was only completed last month, the whole being planned 
and budgeted for before recent Afghan disturbances had 
started. Wana is important not as a possible big avenue 
of approach to and from Afghanistan, but as a centre of 
anti-British intrigue. Not until 1894 did the Amir sur- 
render all rights to Wana, and even then, during the 
1919-20 operations in Waziristan, Wana was occupied 
by an Afghan force (the two countries had just concluded 
peace), and was the centre of hostile tribesmen and propa- 
ganda. Thus the occupation of Wana by a permanent 
regular garrison had always been envisaged as an essential 
part of our policy of peaceful penetration. Furthermore, 
until Naid Khan’s recent success, public opinion among the 
Wana Wazirs themselves both anticipated and welcomed 
our reoccupation. Indeed, it is a mystery to many why 
we ever left the place. Isolated malcontents, buoyed up 
by King Nadir’s accession, may cause temporary and minor 
difficulties, but the majority, quick to appreciate firm, pre- 
cautionary measures, will welcome the garrison both as a 
stabilizing element and, above all, as a means of bringing 
money into the country. Indeed, ever since the inaugura- 
tion of this policy of occupation the tribal pendulum has been 
steadily swinging towards stability. There have been no 
raids for five years, for our troops, made mobile by roads 
and wireless, are behind the raiders’ lines of communication. 
The roads themselves have a definite civilizing influence, 
and the unwritten law that one mile on each side of the 
road is sanctuary from all feuds is becoming generally 
accepted. British force no longer means a slower but more 
thorough marauding expedition, but is a settled element, 
out of which money can be made, and which will, if neces- 
sary, support the more law-abiding tribesmen. Also, being 
on the spot, we can confine punitive measures to the guilty, 


The Road 
to Wana 
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instead of, as before, lashing indiscriminately at the hostile, 
neutral, and friendly. It is beginning to pay to behave, 
Would that similar conditions were assured in India proper. 


‘* THEOPHILUS ”’ (Major C. M. Enriquez) has published and 
recently circulated to Members of Parliament ‘“‘ A Statement 
of the Arguments in favour of the Separation 
of Burma from India.” Just as the Simon 
Commission affirm that the problem of the 
Native States in India cannot be separated from the whole 
problem of the future of India, likewise the Burmese problem 
has become urgent. This fact is further revealed in 
Chaper XI of Sir Reginald Craddock’s excellent work, The 
Dilemma, of India, recently published. In passing, no 
Member of Parliament or serious-minded elector of what- 
ever party should talk or vote on the Indian Problem until 
he or she has studied this mine of reasoned information. 
We hope to give this book further consideration next month. 
Both agree that India has fleeced Burma unmercifully, and 
those interested in the future of Burma are not unjustified 
in maintaining that India has used this rich province to 
balance the poorer provinces. Coming to grounds of senti- 


Home Rule 
for Burma 


ment, it is easy to sympathize with the Burman’s claim | 


that they have no bond of race or religion with India. But 
as long as Indian rule meant British rule these sentimental 
feelings were not of great weight, and could only have 
seriously affected the Burman in the towns. But now that 
‘‘ Indian rule”? may mean in future the rule of native-born 
Indians, Burma is compelled, in sheer self-defence, to 
obtrude her problem on our notice. This should serve as 
a wholesome reminder that Indian rule will inevitably lead 
to disruption both inside and around the Indian Peninsula. 
Indeed, our one criticism of this clear and reasonable paper 
by “‘ Theophilus” is that he planks his plea too much on 
economics and sentiment in the past. He barely notes the 
far worse conditions if Indians get a greater share of control, 
just contenting himself with quoting Sir Reginald Craddock. 
The latter’s How Dyarchy Came to Burma is far more 
revealing. 
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At the instigation of Indian extremists, young Burman 
deputations advanced on London and formed the usual 
t Committees. Schemes made by Western Par- 

a - liamentarians were turned out based on the 
idea that as England had been weak about 

Indians, instant flight from Burman hot-heads was a cer- 
tainty. The advice of Burma administrators was completely 
scorned. So the Burmans returned home in triumph, but 
only to be very coldly received by fellow Burmans. Indian- 
ized Dyarchy was the last thing the Burmans wanted; they 
were in full cry after Home Rule. But the Mother of 
Parliaments in Select Committee had spoken, and the India 
Office had approved, so Burma, in the throes of a Home 
Rule agitation, had to embark on a Dyarchy which had 
been instigated by the very Indians from whom they were 
trying to free themselves. The light-hearted, heedless 
qualities of the Burman may make him a delightful subject, 
but they render him very unsuitable as a voter and legis- 
lator. As Sir Reginald Craddock says, “‘ The Burma Govern- 
ment’s Report on the working of the reforms is the most 
lenient of all, and its ‘ constitutional’ charity has covered 
up a multitude of sins, including some of its own misadven- 
tures. No inkling is given of the dry-rot that is going on 
below the surface and of the corruption and embezzlement 
that distinguishes the sphere of local self-government in the 
Boards and Municipalities.’ This might be taken as con- 
clusive proof that Burma should not have Home Rule. 
But as long as it is under India it will be the prey of Indian 
extremists, not only in Burma, but more dangerous still in 
Delhi and Simla. As long as Burma is considered a mere 
offshoot of India, her state will be hopeless. Let us settle 
one problem at a time—in itself a difficult enough feat. 
Once Burma is divorced from India and put under direct 
British control, one link in the over-long chain of command 
is snapped. There will then be some hope that we can at 
least begin to tackle the Burman problem. Hand in hand 
with Indian rule, its offspring Dyarchy should go, and, 
profiting by the many mistakes we have made in India 
during the last fifty years, we can get down to training the 
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Burman gradually and from the bottom upwards to some 
form of self-government. And let us make it clear at 
the start that we shall take at least five generations 
to do it. 


WE refuse to join with Lord Olivier, Colonel Wedgwood, 
et hoc genus omne, in regarding our settlers in Kenya as very 
} dangerous animals. On the contrary, as far 

bg i ag as we know them, they are as decent and 
humane as other Englishmen. So far from 

breakfasting upon Indians and spending their afternoons in 
beating Africans to death, they get on reasonably well with 
the former and are on excellent terms with the latter. The 
various tribes live simply and securely within their own 
ample reserves; but they come freely to work for the white 
man, and seem to enjoy the experience since they return 
again and again. As there is no such thing as forced labour 
in private employment, the settler would find it to his interest 
to deal fairly by these people even if his inclination were 
otherwise. As a matter of fact, their relations are good, 
with the result that East Africa begins to contribute largely 
to the supplies by which these overcrowded islands contrive 


to live. 


IMMERSED in this useful work, the Kenya settler might be 
excused if he gets a little rattled by the continuous propa- 
: ganda against him. As to its source, it 
a would be unfair to put it down altogether to 
what used to be called Exeter Hall. The 

Indian National Congress has had a main hand in it, and 
no doubt Germany has not forgotten or forgiven the loss 
of her East African Colony. Whatever the source, the 
propaganda has two main objects—one to represent the 
English settler as exploiting the African, the other to accuse 
him of oppressing the Indian. And the Indian agitation is 
kept alive by a succession of delegates from the National 
Congress who cross over to East Africa and demand a share 
in the Government on behalf of their fellow-countrymen. 
The Indians in East Africa, petty traders and railway 
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workmen for the most part, must be getting rather sick of 
being made the cat’s-paw of the Swaraj politician. 


THE Hilton-Young Report was no doubt well intentioned, 
but it added fuel to the flame. Much of it was in language 
. so lofty as to baffle the common understand- 
oo ing, but seemed to convey a hint that there 
were two levels of European morality—a 
lower in Africa and a higher in Europe, and that for the 
good of Indian and African the latter must always prevail. 
Moreover, it entered into complicated political schemes for 
a constitutional system to unite the three Colonies and 
trifled with the idea of a common electoral vote. In the 
result, Sir Samuel Wilson had to be sent out to allay the 
alarm created by a report which was too philosophical not 
to be alarming to men who are hard at work in a new 
country. 


Sm SamvuEL WILSON appears to be an official of under- 
standing, sympathy, and common sense; his report, cer- 

tainly, is inspired by all these qualities. Its 
ea Lone chief virtue is that it does not aspire too 

high or attempt too much, but sets itself to 
the practical solution of pressing problems. Some day, it 
is probable, these three Colonies will be united under one 
Government, after the manner of the Union of South 
Africa; but that time is still far distant. In the meantime, 
there is obvious advantage in unifying such services as 
Railways, Customs, Post Office, and Scientific Research. 
These essential economic services, under a High Commis- 
sioner assisted by a Central Council, are as near an approach 
to Union as the territories are likely to require for a long 
time to come, and the scheme does not raise those vexed 
questions of the ‘“‘common roll,” etc., which are much 
better left alone. We hope that Lord Passfield’s early 
experience of the Colonial Office has left him with some 
sound ideas on this subject—notably that the white settler, 
as the vanguard of civilization in Africa, should be trusted 
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to lead and to rule, with a maximum of encouragement and 
a minimum of control. 


WE have often criticized Mr. Baldwin’s administration, but 
we would much rather praise. Here is a good piece of work 

to which it is time that public attention was 
\." —- * drawn, i.e. to the useful results and latent 

possibilities of a measure passed in 1928 
entitled the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Market) 
Act. The Act aims at extending a helping hand to those 
much-enduring victims, the British grower and cultivator, 
by impressing on salesmen and customers the superior 
merits of home-grown food. We are, as a town-bred race, 
so literally ““fed up”? nowadays with tinned trash that we 
forget that not long since our population was well nourished 
on the pure and unadulterated produce of British soil. 
Our forefathers, up to a hundred years ago, though their 
sanitation was deplorable and their medical science rudi- 
mentary, ate fresher, more wholesome food than we do. 
The Times recently published a letter pointing out that the 
French nation showed greater resistance to disease than our 
own, and attributing this immunity to the fact that their 
diet consisted of fresh, simple, well-cooked meals. France 
is an agricultural country, and still feeds her people on 
what she produces. Despite our huge imports of food- 
stuffs, British home-grown food-stuffs still rank highest in 
quality, and can now be marketed under a Government 
guarantee ensuring the recognition they deserve. It is often 
said that the home grower has only himself to thank for his 
unsatisfactory position in the home market. It is true that 
many producers are content to put up inferior stuff for sale, 
and these will now have to mend their ways or go under. 
But even the careful grower finds himself faced with unre- 
stricted competition from abroad, supported by State assist- 
ance to his rivals. Now, at long last, after nearly a century 
of laissez-faire, the Government has stepped in to back up 
home production of food, and the results are already 
promising. The scheme is in operation with regard to eggs, 
apples, pears, tomatoes, cucumbers, and flour. It is being 
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experimentally extended to meat and malt products, and 
every branch of food production can in time be included 
within its scope. 


THE plan is simple. It is in the nature of a bargain between 
the grower and the State. The grower covenants that his 
s produce will reach certain given standards 
toes in Or of excellence, free from blemish, graded, 
packed, and designated according to a pre- 

scribed schedule. In return, the State guarantees the 
quality of the goods by stamping them with a National 
Mark, a label indicating exactly the nature of the 
contents of each package. The middleman, the retailer, 
and the customer will in their turn learn to appreciate the 
market value of produce uniformly presented and “ good 
all through.” The Act is the constructive counterpart of 
that rather negative measure, the Merchandise Marks Act, 
which merely stamped foreign produce as such, leaving the 


- public to draw its own conclusions—or not. In the case of 


eggs, the results are already apparent. County Councils 
and the National Farmers’ Union have founded packing 
stations, where the produce of the poultry-keeper can be 
collected, graded, packed, and stamped. Whereas, in past 
years, Dutch and Danish eggs held the field in the English 
market, National Mark eggs now command the highest 
prices as a matter of course. ‘‘ Al” National Mark toma- 
toes and cucumbers likewise head the market. Nevertheless, 
the battle is not yet won, and Press and public would be 
well advised to turn their attention from complacent surveys 
of universal “ peace” abroad to the insidious yet deter- 
mined warfare waged by the Foreigners against agricultural 
prosperity at home. It is hardly realized that Free Trade 
has built up in our midst a formidable array of distributors 
organized to encourage foreign imports. Sugar refiners, 
who have lined Clydeside with factories to receive the raw 
material from abroad, passionately resent the home culture 
of beet. In every port machinery exists to receive intelli- 
gence of foreign cargoes and to distribute them to whole- 
salers before they arrive. Along such well-worn and oiled 
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channels our rivals’ goods flow to us. Home producers, 
now that they are at last organized, must blaze their own 
trail, and the strength of the opposition they are meeting 
proves that they could not have hoped for success without 
State backing. Hence our readers should receive disparaging 
comments on the National Mark system with extreme 
caution, and housewives should insist on buying the produce. 
The butchers are, in some centres, refusing to sell the 
National Mark meat; the distributing trades generally are 
disturbed by any new ideas, and before we blame them too 
much for lack of patriotism we must remember that Poli- 
ticians and Economists have for eighty years urged them to 
deal with the Foreigner, to “ buy in the cheapest market.” 
They have built their businesses on this system, at the 
expense of the Home Producer, and the change we ask of 
them will need all the encouragement we can give. 


ONE of the interests of a move from one part of London 
to another is in the fresh sights and different outlook— 

the changing scenes of our huge town. The 
an Fonnaleret writer has grown accustomed, during the last 

few years, to the daily sight of the unem- 
ployed of Oxford Street—vast herds of women, apparently 
belonging to what is called the ‘‘ working classes,’ who have 
nothing to do from 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. but crowd in their 
thousands round the windows of Mr. Selfridge’s. Anyone 
crossing Oxford Street at any moment between these hours 
has to fight his way through a dense mob. These unem- 
ployed—how do they live, who keeps them, who cooks their 
meals, who darns their husbands’ socks? It is a mystery. 
But recent, and much regretted, circumstances have caused 
a frequent journey to the neighbourhood of the Strand, to 
the office of this Review, and in the Strand there are more 
unemployed—largely men this time—and they are so devoid 
of occupation that they commence to stand in a queue 
outside a well-known cinema at 11.30 in the morning, and 
they stand there in such numbers that they very nearly 
reach this office until the cinema opens. And not on 
Saturdays only—not at all, On Mondays and other non- 
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holiday week-days. They are dressed like working men and 
women, the patient waiters in this string, and the men 
preponderate. There are too many of them to be all-night 
porters or night-bakers. Can any experienced social worker 
explain this unemployment phenomenon—or rather these 
phenomena ? 


THE Londoner with a crystal set has no reason to rejoice 
in the move of the B.B.C. Transmission Station to Brook- 

mans Park. For in a very wide area the 
ie cara, crystal—the cheap set—is completely out of 

action, and this means that many thousands 
of poor people are now unable to enjoy the programmes 
broadcast for their benefit. Users of powerful and expen- 
sive sets are said to have benefited greatly by the change, 
but that is very poor comfort to the crystal set folk, who 
cannot afford such a luxury. The B.B.C. have issued a 
pamphlet dealing with this matter. They assert that the 
erection of an aerial will enable crystal users to hear once 
more, but this is often not possible for people who do not 
rent more than a couple of rooms in a house. Nor is it, at 
any rate, in one district of London, Marylebone, effective— 
the writer tried this experiment unsuccessfully. Dealers in 
wireless sets say that the crystal set is no longer usable in 
any part of the West End, and that the cheaper two- and 
three-valve sets are also very much affected. Here is a 
matter which Members of Parliament should take up. It 
is one which affects the Ministry, who have made unpre- 
cedented use of the microphone, and perhaps on this account 
they will make an effort to enable people who having 
paid for their licence are entitled to their B.B.C. entertain- 
ment. 


From time to time it is suggested that Canada (or it may 
be only some Canadians) regrets the action of the Ottawa 
C House of Commons some years ago pre- 

da and cluding Canadian citizens from _ receiving 
Royal Honours. It is a delicate topic for 
anyone to discuss, especially outsiders. We shall, however, 


Honours 
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permit ourselves to observe that the Canadian Parliament 
rendered notable public service by its striking protest, 
during the demoralizing days of Coalition Government, 
against the distribution of titles to Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
occasionally as a reward for something that was too dubious 
to be disclosed. Canadians keenly resented the way in 
which the system worked in the Dominion, being especially 
indignant over honours conferred on expatriated Canadians 
who were deemed anything but a credit to their country. 
The moral effect of this unwonted demonstration was felt 
far beyond Ottawa, as it helped to open the eyes of 
the British public to the odious régime under which they 
lived and against which they ultimately rebelled. The 
“Personal Fund,” with which Mr. Lloyd George makes 
such, play is hardly calculated to make Canadians 
regret the stand they made, though it may be that they 
realize that there is less likelihood of scandal under Con- 
servatives or even Socialists. This, perhaps, partly explains 
any desire there may be for a reconsideration of the question. 
At the annual meeting of the Bar Association at Toronto 
in 1927, the report of the Registrar, Colonel W. N. 
Poynton, contained a passage which has doubtless been 
noted in the proper quarters at home, though we cannot 
see how, after the last Imperial Conference, the British 
Government can be expected to make any move, or indeed 
how anything can be done unless and until the Canadian 
Parliament formally rescinds its veto. Otherwise there 
would be a risk of some politician “‘on the make” working 
up a campaign, such as was directed against Lord Byng, and 
once again accusing a Governor-General, or whoever it 
might be, of “‘seeking to restore Downing Street rule.” 
The pertinent passage from the Registrar’s Report is as 
follows : 


““There would appear to be a growing feeling by 
the leaders on both sides of politics in favour of rescind- 
ing the House of Commons’ decision. Surely His 
Majesty can be trusted to bestow his mark of public 
appreciation only on those who, having worthily 
won, will worthily wear this merited recognition. 
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Why isolate ourselves longer from honourable par- 
ticipation in this loyal and royal contact with the 
Throne in merited acknowledgment of good work well 
done unselfishly for Canada and the Empire ?” 


Since this page was written the Canadian House of 
Commons formally rejected a Resolution that aimed at 
raising the ban on Honours. 


Many of our readers travel far afield, some of whom may 
be interested in the hitherto insoluble problem of sea-sickness. 
On shore we make light of it, but afloat 
it becomes so serious that its victims would 
almost prefer shipwreck, while in certain cases it is positively 
dangerous. Therefore, when Dr. Sydney Jones, of the 
Cunard liner Aquitania, after thirty-six years at sea, gives 
the world the benefit of his experience and advice as to how 
to cope with this enemy we are bound to sit up and take 
note. He warns us against much advertised “ cures ’’— 
of which some of us bear painful impressions—but he thinks 
that it may be evaded by care, forethought, and abstinence 
beforehand. Since he first raised this question some weeks 
ago, Dr. Jones has received “ scores of letters”? asking for 


his solution, and his answer is (see Morning Post, September 
18th): 

“Take a non-acid forming diet before embarking on a 
voyage, is my advice. Eat lamb, mutton, chicken, grape fruit, 
oranges, green vegetables, and white fish. Citrate of soda 
is the chief constituent of my treatment at sea.” 


Mal de Mer 


The “ beano” before going aboard and the popular preven- 
tive of champagne he regards as worse than useless. As 
we are all differently constituted, specifics that may suit 
some persons fail in other cases. We have heard, for 
example, of the remarkable effect of tying a silk handkerchief 
over one’s eyes to obviate the glare and movement of the 
Sea, which contribute to disaster. The present writer, 
as a poor sailor, noticed that mal de mer invariably began 
with stone-cold feet, so tried the experiment of wearing 
snow-boots, which he found completely successful, enabling 
the wearer to endure several bad Channel crossings in 
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comfort. It seems rather absurd to put on snow-boots on a 
hot August day, and fellow passengers in the train are apt 
to smile at the process, but they cease to smile when they 
subsequently observe “the crank”? among the minute 
minority in an erect posture in mid-Channel. Snow-boots 
are, however, only efficacious if put on betimes; they are 
useless once cold feet have set in. In any event, they are 
worth trying, as they cannot possibly do any harm and do 
not fall under Dr. Jones’s ban. 


PERIODICALLY protests are registered against the cost of 
litigation, especially solicitors’ charges and the fees of Counsel. 
aaa ek But these protests rarely lead to anything 

except a certain amount of desultory corre- 
spondence in the Press by indignant laymen. The subject 
then drops until the next protest. Some interest was, however, 
recently aroused in forensic circles by the pointed, not to say 
emphatic, comments of Lord Justice Scrutton in the Court 
of Appeal, where, with Lords Justice Greer and Russell, his 
lordship was engaged in hearing an appeal from a judgment 
of Mr. Justice Hawke, reversing the order made by the 
Master with regard to the security for costs to be found 
by a certain Spanish lady who complained that she had been 
slandered, and in order to prevent her action from being 
remitted to the County Court agreed to pay £50 as security 
for costs. But the Master, on the application of the defendants, 
ordered her to find another £200 for each of them, i. 
altogether £450. Mr. Justice Hawke reversed this decision, 
and the Defendants appealed to the higher Court. The 
following estimate of proposed costs was read out by 
Defendants’ Counsel at the request of Lord Justice Scrutton 
“in order that it might be made public.” 


First defendant: 


Discovery ie kp vi £5 10s. 
Interrogatories .. ' .. £10 
Cost of trial, including siluatioane on 

brief .. i ‘i 2 .. £60 
Brief fee for leader .. Kon .. £80 


Brief fee for junior counsel .. .. £53 
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Second defendant: 


Leading counsel ¥s $i .. £100 
Junior counsel .. i ye i. £2 
Instructions on brief .. oP ~« £6 


The appeal for further security for costs was unanimously 
dismissed by the Court of Appeal, Lord Justice Scrutton 
laying down that the Master had only jurisdiction to make 
one order for security of costs and could not 


“order the plaintiff to give further security for costs after 
she had once given security as a condition of prosecuting her 
action in the High Court. 

“*T do desire to say,’ added the Lord Justice, ‘that it 
is a matter which requires serious public attention if it is 
suggested that in a small slander action the defendants must 
pay the ridiculous figure for costs mentioned in the affidavit. 
One of the defendants says, “I propose to pay a leader £100, 
a junior £70, and to charge £75 for my costs of preparing 
the brief.” The other defendant is not quite so generous. 
He proposes to pay a leader £80, a junior £53, and to charge 
£60 for instructions on brief. 

“Tf that were the standard of legal remuneration the 
Law Courts would close at a very early stage because the 
costs of litigation set up by the legal profession would be 
so extravagant that ordinary people could not get justice 
in the Law Courts.” 


Bills of costs are always vulnerable just as they rarely lack 
apologists. But they contain one item of which we have 
never yet heard any intelligible defence, namely, the pre- 
posterous “Junior Counsel’s Brief Fee,” which is always 
two-thirds of his “ Leader’s.” That the latter is frequently 
worth a fancy figure would not be denied by anyone 
acquainted with the Law Courts. Why this tax on the 
litigant should be automatically increased by raising his 
Junior’s fee is wholly incomprehensible. 


Our readers, we feel sure, share the disquietude caused by 
the under-payment of skilled British workmen as compared 
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with the unskilled. Like other painful economic pheno- 
mena peculiar to this country, this tragedy is part of 
the price we pay in cherishing‘‘ Free Trade” 
in a world of Protection. Elsewhere the 
skilled handicraftsman is regarded as a national asset 
whom it is the interest and duty of the nation to defend 
against foreign “‘ dumping,” with all its demoralizing con- 
sequences. Here, on the contrary, he is left to shift for 
himself, and when put out of action by the closing of his 
factory through German or American competition he is 
calmly told by Professors of Political Economy—and by 
Statesmen who have learnt nothing since leaving school in 
the dark ages—to betake himself to some more “ economi- 
cally sound” occupation until this in its turn is knocked 
on the head from abroad, when he is afforded the choice 
of drifting into the unskilled or unemployed ranks or 
emigrating to some Protectionist Community. Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland (ex-Minister of Labour), in speaking at the 
Constitutional Club some time ago, expressed the general 
view thus : 


The Dustman 


To my mind it is a miserable spectacle to see a highly skilled and highly trained 
engineer getting wages much less than many entirely unskilled employees of @ 
municipal corporation. 


This state of things is equally unsatisfactory to the skilled 
trades and to ratepayers. It invites criticism of dustmen 
and scavengers. When, however we read in the Press that 
“the collection of household refuse is a particularly easy 
form of labour,” we demur. It is so repulsive that, as 
one sees dustmen going about their disgusting job all over 
London, living in the fetid atmosphere of the dust-cart, to 
which all other citizens give the widest possible berth as it 
approaches, we confess to being lost in amazement and 
admiration at the hefty great men who year in, year out 
perform this invaluable and nauseating service. We cannot 
regard them as overpaid, even when we hear of dustmen 
getting a few days’ holiday in the year on full pay. Doubt 
less there is much waste in municipal employment that hits 
all ratepayers hard, but we refuse to join in the hue and cry 
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against the Good Samaritans who cart away our rubbish and 
our refuse. 


THE world is becoming an unpleasant, not to say a nauseous 
place to anyone and everyone who desires to escape the 
smell of tobacco. Smokers like the present writer may con- 
cede so much because it is not only non-smokers who suffer 
under the present régime. However fond 
one may be of an occasional smoke, perpetual 
tobacco, whether in railway carriages, restaurants, clubs, 
and now theatres, is a vastly different proposition, all the 
more as the quality of the weed in vogue gives evidence of 
a steady deterioration of taste. For this unescapable and 
universal fog women are mainly, if not wholly, responsible, 
as was pointed out by the present writer in a recent article 
in the Sunday Dispatch. Before they contracted the habit 
it was possible to find a non-smoking compartment in 
which there was no smoking and which did not stink of 
stale tobacco. But nowadays smokers, not content with 
the allotment of four-fifths of most passenger trains, also 
smoke as a matter of course in the remaining fifth. Worst 
of all is the condition of many theatres, where under cover 
of the comparatively innocuous cigarettes of the gentler sex 
unabashed males puff portentous cigars and rancid pipes, 
creating an atmosphere you can hardly cut with a knife 
and destroying at once the enjoyment of a large proportion 
of the audience and, presumably, the comfort of the 
players. The management are naturally afraid in these 
bad times of offending the cigar brigade, most of whom, at 
any rate, look plutocratic, but it may be that the inade- 
quate audiences at many good plays in smoky houses 
are attributable to the tolerance of cigars and pipes, which 
should be taboo, especially cigars that cause at least 
as much pain to their neighbours as pleasure to their 
consumers. Theatre-goers have yet another grievance 
that is becoming acute, viz. the inarticulateness of many 
players of the younger generation who seem to regard it 
a8 @ point of honour to mumble everything they say or 
sing. They are consequently inaudible beyond the first 


Smoke 
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three rows of stalls. How much longer will a long- 
suffering public submit to this affectation ? 


Mr. CoLLinson has written, and Messrs. Benn have pub- 
lished (12s. 6d.), a really entertaining and informative book 
7 about the United States. It is the account 

ioe Seoseican of a trip round the States of an accomplished 
observer and agreeable writer. Mr. Collinson 

notices, admires, and only now and again is surprised into 
serious criticism, although the reader is made to feel that 
his criticism is partly withheld by the good manners of a 
visitor. That Mr. Collinson did not waste his time is shown 
by his conclusions, which are full of good sense. He says 
that there is a sort of conspiracy not to discover America 
on the part of Englishmen, arising from mistaken tact and 
from a desire not to criticize in any way, rather to over- 
praise, people who are so personally hospitable and kind. 
This is a mistake, according to our author, and, further, he 
says that our perpetual political concessions are merely 
irritating to America. ‘“‘‘ The English were damn fools to 
allow us to chase your ships up to the twelve-mile limit,’ 
said an American to me. ‘ Why should you go out of your 
way to make it easy for our prohibitionists, when millions 
of us, in this country, want to let the drink in, and when 
any Prohibition agent can be bribed to let it in?’”’ And 
much more to this effect. Readers of this Review do not 
need to be reminded that we have for years been saying 
that we gained nothing but contempt for our over-civil 
attitude to America. Mr. Collinson thinks, as we do, that 
the best way for the English nation to get on with the 
American people is for us to take a more manly and 
self-respecting attitude about our own affairs, and not 
to continue to crawl at the mention of the Stars and 


Stripes. 


Tuts is the title of a short study of Christian Science by 
the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, Warden of New College, 
Oxford (published by Ernest Benn, 6s.), and it should be 
read by everyone who is interested in religions old and 
new, their origin, growth, and influence. Mr. Fisher has, 
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on the whole, resisted the immense temptation he must 
have felt to make fun of the whole affair, with its vain, 
) uneducated, dollar-getting founder, Mary 
sane” Baker Eddy, and its mass of unthinking 

followers. It is only here and there that he 
allows himself a moment of joy, as when he refers to Miss 
Sybil Wilbur, the authorized biographer of Mrs. Eddy: “‘ That 
gallant American lady compares herself to the author of 
the earliest Synoptic Gospel. ‘I pledge myself,’ she writes, 
‘unreservedly on the Method of St. Mark.’”’ Herself, but 
not, alas, her style. The career of Mrs. Eddy, who, in spite 
of disbelieving in death, buried three husbands, is sketched 
not unsympathetically, and with marvellous self-control 
when it is thought what opportunities her life and writings 
give to a scholar, an historian, and a wit. Now and then 
there is a quiet smile, as when the third husband is referred 
to as “‘ Dr. Eddy.” The Doctorate, says Mr. Fisher, ‘‘ was 
conferred by an indulgent consort”? who was grateful to 
him, and not without some cause, for it was Eddy—the 
business man—who organized the movement and made it 
the astonishingly paying proposition it afterwards became. 
He it was who realized the financial value of Mrs. Eddy’s 
book, Science and Healing, and treated it as a business 
proposition. A Bible for Christian Scientists, from which 
copies were not allowed to be made by hand, and which 
every Christian Scientist was obliged to buy at the price 
of three dollars, was a gold-mine. He died when Mrs, Eddy 
was sixty-one, and she explained his death by saying that 
his enemies had poisoned him with ‘ Mesmeric poison 
mentally administered.” In spite of all her absurdities and 
faults, her limitation and ignorance, Mr. Fisher, good critic 
that he is, gives Mrs. Eddy her due. For, in summing up 
the woman and her work, he says that she had “a mind 
ofa certain power, and calculated to impress persons 
unversed in the art of detecting intellectual sophistries,”’ 
and she “‘ was illumined by an idea, containing real elements 
of truth and value,” and yet again, “when we ask what 
was the inner source of her power, the answer can only be 
that it was religion.” And there we will leave the matter, 
only urging our readers to get a copy of this masterly and 
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not unkindly criticism of the great New Religion and its 
founder for themselves. It is perfectly written, with temper, 
wit, and justice. It is delightful to read, being light and yet 
serious. It is critical without censoriousness. It shows, in 
short, the virtuoso at his best, playing on an instrument he 
is the master of, and from the chords of which he extracts 
a perfect harmony. 


Ovr readers will need no introduction to Mrs. Alston, that 
charming writer and country lover whose essays have so 

often appeared in our pages. From an Old 
on the Cape Homestead (The Bodley Head, 6s.) is a 

volume of these same essays and sketches, 
and everyone who loves birds, flowers, and scenery is 
advised to read it. Mrs. Alston lives at Stellenbosch, in 
the Cape Province. She loves her new home, and she 
writes delightfully of the beauty of the lovely South African 
country which surrounds her. She does not stay in one 
place. While working hard at her job of wife, mother, and 
fruit-grower, she takes jaunts abroad to Knysna, Swaziland, 
Zululand, and other lovely wild places. Here is an account 
of what she saw on one of her bird-watching jaunts near 
Muisenberg: 


‘The pelicans, who had been sleeping in a bunch in the 
middle of the lake while we watched the flamingoes, had 
wakened up and returned to the beach where we had 
originally seen them. . . . When they flew off as we 
approached, the two Egyptian geese remained behind, 
looking just like the two geese on the 4000 B.c. fresco in 
the Cairo Museum.” 


And in Swaziland: 


“* We saw hundreds of hornbills, red and yellow billed. 
. . . Once we were honoured by a black and white eagle. . .. 
Flocks of glossy starlings . . . and waxbills.” 


But Mrs. Alston does not only catalogue, she describes the 
lovely winged and feathered creatures, and for her descrip- 
tions we must send our readers to her book. 


ed. 


the 


THE ECONOMIC CASE FOR EMPIRE 
CO-OPERATION 


For ten years we have been discussing the plight of British 
industry. We have groped and fumbled about for remedies. 
We have argued and quarrelled among ourselves. Masters 
and men, bankers and manufacturers, Conservatives, 
Liberals, and Socialists, each have charged the other with 
being responsible, by their selfishness or incompetence, 
for the unsatisfactory state of our affairs. Governments 
come and Governments go, but industry fails to recover, 
and the appalling sum total of our unemployment figures 
shows no signs of reduction. 

Is it not time that we asked ourselves whether there is 
not something fundamentally wrong with our outlook and 
with our economic methods? Is it possible that we have 
not yet realized that we are living in a world whose economic 
conditions have changed, and are changing with amazing 
rapidity, and that we are still applying to that world the 
ideas, the policies, and the shibboleths of a bygone age? 
Have we not been wasting these years vainly trying to 
restore a state of affairs which has gone beyond recall, 
instead of seizing boldly with both hands the opportunities 
which lie before us? 

What I wish to suggest is that modern scientific methods 
of production have created entirely new economic problems 
in face of which old theories and arguments, Free Trade 
and Protectionist alike, are largely irrelevant. These methods 
call for increasingly costly initial equipment, with its 
consequent initial overhead, which can only be justified if 
the market is large enough. In other words, modern mass 
production depends for its efficiency upon mass consumption. 
More than that, in practice, if not in theory, neither bankers 
nor ordinary investors, nor manufacturers themselves, are 
prepared to finance and lay out works on the scale which 
modern conditions demand, unless the market is not only 
adequate but reasonably assured. 

One of the first conclusions from these conditions is that 
the old individualist, Cobdenite conception of wages as a 
mere outgoing from capital, a mere deduction from profits, 
is out-of-date and wrong. High wages and a high standard 
of living among the mass of the population offer the best 
market for industry and are an essential stimulus to efficiency. 
Many of our manufacturers in this country, I am afraid, are 
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still very far from realizing this, just as many of our workers 
or their professed leaders fail to realize the correlative 
truth that it is efficiency alone that gives ultimate value 
to wages. 

But the statement which I have just made is subject to 
one very important qualification. The high wages must 
be spent on supporting the industries which pay those 
wages. It is useless to ask manufacturers to pay high 
wages if the whole fiscal system of their country is so 
contrived—as ours is to-day—to put a premium on the 
purchase of foreign goods. As long as that ridiculous system 
remains in force we shall be continuously confronted, not 
only with a heavy unemployment figure, but with the 
recurrent problem, in every industry that is face to face with 
foreign competition, of our having to accept either a forcing 
down of wages or a still further increase in unemployment. 

One of the first things we have to do, and to do not by 
timid, hesitating steps, but at once and whole-heartedly, is 
to get rid of the millstone of mid-Victorian Free Trade which 
is still hanging round our necks. It is no use pottering about 
with safeguarding inquiries tied down by every sort of 
restrictive condition. The time has gone by for that, and 
what is needed is prompt action to check the devastating 
flood of wholly unnecessary manufactured imports, pouring 
in at the rate of three hundred million pounds a year and 
more. How can we expect either to deal with our immediate 
unemployment problem or to secure efficiency of production 
or any effective action for the rationalization of our industries, 
or freedom from a ruinously high bank rate, as long as this 
state of affairs continues? 

But Protection by itself is no complete remedy. The 
modern economic conditions which have made Cobdenism 
absurd have also made out-of-date the idea that Protection 
can be effective by itself, irrespective of the size of the market 
to be protected. More and more the maximum efficiency of 
production in an increasing range of industries can only 
be attained where the assured market runs into many 
tens of millions of well-to-do customers. 

Let me give an instance of what I mean. The other day 
I was visiting a great motor factory in Canada. The 
general manager was pointing out to me with pride the high 
proportion of component parts which were entirely made in 
Canada under the shelter of the Canadian tariff. Presently 
I asked about a complicated-looking stamped piece for the 
body, whether that also was made in Canada. I was told 
that the machine to make a stamp of that sort might easily 
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cost up to a million dollars and might have to be scrapped 
every year almost with the changes in fashion. On an output 
of a million cars a year such a machine, even if scrapped at 
the end of the year, represented only a dollar per car; 
on an output of a hundred thousand cars it would represent 
ten dollars. In face of that price difference no protective 
tariff, short of prohibition, could be effective, while any tariff 
that was imposed was purely an addition to cost and pro 
tanto diminished the effect of the protection that was effective 
in respect of other parts of the car. 

What is true of the different parts of a car may be equally 
true of different industries in a country with a limited market. 
Some industries, or some ranges of production within an 
industry, may be well worth protecting in such a country. 
Other industries or lines cannot be effectively protected until 
the home market has grown much larger, and the attempt to 
protect them prematurely only tends, by increasing the 
general cost of living, to diminish the success of Protection 
in other directions. The growing recognition of this fact in 
some of the Dominions may be a useful element in facilitating 
practical adjustments between British and Dominion 
industries. 

The fact that the size of the assured market governs 
efficiency of production is true in large measure not only of 
industry but also of agriculture. It may not, indeed, be true 
to any extent of the individual farmer, but the whole scale 
of equipment, the overhead, of an agricultural community— 
its steamships, its railways, its elevators, its marketing and 
research organizations—must depend very largely for its 
justification on some measure of reasonable assurance that 
the resultant output will find its market. By assurance in 
this connection I mean, of course, a reasonable measure 
of security, still leaving plenty of scope for competition, 
more particularly fair competition from others working 
under similar conditions. 

Another important condition is that the assured market 
should be not only sufficiently large, but properly balanced. 
All unemployment is due to some defective adjustment 
between the various factors in production and consumption. 
There can be no such thing as general over-production. 
Under modern conditions balance in this sense implies both 
a wide range of industrial production and a varied agricul- 
tural production to correspond to its needs. That means 
an area of large extent, of many types of soil, and of a wide 
variety of climate. 

In other words, then, a reasonable measure of Protection 
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for a high standard of living and wages, coupled with a 
market sufficient both in numbers and in area and diversity 
of climate and produce, are to-day essential conditions of 
efficient production. We must secure these conditions if 
we mean to survive. 

At present there is only one community, or group of 
communities, in the world which has organized itself on 
anything like the scale which modern production demands, 
That is the United States of America. Although that 
group constitutes only 6 per cent. of the world’s population, 
and covers a territory of less than 6 per cent. of the world’s 
land surface, it produces more coal, iron, and steel, and more 
horse-power, whether coal, oil, or electric, than the rest of 
the world put together. It produces four-fifths of the 
world’s motor-cars and consumes three-fourths of the world’s 
production of raw silk. It is by far the greatest free and fair 
trade market in the world, a market whose importance must 
be measured not only by the numerical aggregate of its 
population of 110 millions, but also by their high purchasing 
power. From that point of view the home market of the 
United States is at least five times as great as the home 
market of the United Kingdom, and greater than all the 
markets of Europe added together. This immense 
production is primarily concentrated on the home market, 
and only about 8 per cent. of it is exported. But the 
production is so enormous that a very small percentage 
increase in its over-spill might have a most serious effect 
upon the whole economic position of other countries, particu- 
larly of those which, like ourselves, depend largely on the 
casual world market. 

“~* The example of America’s unparalleled prosperity and 
the fateful menace which any fluctuations in that prosperity 
might involve for others—are, perhaps, involving at this 
moment—are being more and more appreciated by the 
world outside. In Europe far-seeing men have come to 
the conclusion that some form of economic unity for that 
Continent has become inevitable, some economic rationali- 
zation to overcome the economic effects of the political 
balkanization created by the Treaty of Versailles. Working 
men as well as manufacturers are beginning to look to 
‘**Pan Europa” as affording the key alike to more efficient 
production and to a rising standard of wages. The 
discussions at the recent economic conference at Geneva 
and M. Briand’s open advocacy of European unity are 
only the outward signs of a movement which is bound to 
gain impetus and to take definite shape, before very long, 
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in the business world, if not for the time being in the field 
of politics. 

What is to be our attitude towards such an economic 
grouping of Europe? We certainly cannot afford to ignore 
it. To enter such a combination would certainly offer 
certain advantages. It would no doubt mean some reduction 
of European tariffs in our favour and a reasonable share in 
any cartel arrangements which the big industries may make 
for the division of the European market. But that share 
would be very naturally limited to what our present industrial 
position justified. Our chance of really increasing our 
Continental exports, even with lower tariffs, much faster 
than their increase of exports to us, is at least doubtful when 
we consider the steady improvement of their industries 
and the tremendous gap between their wage-levels and ours. 
The fact is that joining any European economic group would 
mean tying ourselves up with an already over-industrialized 
low-wage area. Our expansion would be continually limited 
by the competition of great, efficient, and under-paid 
working populations. Even to hold our own we should be 
continually having to lower, or at any rate hold back, our 
standard of living until the European standard slowly rose 
towards ours. Most serious objection of all to any such 
proposal from our point of view is that it would inevitably 
close the door to the far greater prospects which are offered 
us by the expansion of Empire trade and the development 
of Empire resources. Consequently the conclusion which 
I draw from these considerations is that while we should 
wish well, on general grounds, to any movement for the 
closer economic unity of Europe, we should refuse 
unhesitatingly to be associated with it in any way whatever. 

What, then, isthe alternative? It is the alternative which 
is presented to us in the building up, in mutual co-operation 
with our partner nations, of some form of economic unity 
for the British Commonwealth. That Commonwealth covers 
a territory more than four times as large as that of the 
United States and of far greater potential wealth. Its 
population of 450 millions, with every allowance made for 
scaling down the purchasing power of its more backward 
peoples, constitutes a market not far inferior to that of 
the United States and one which offers infinitely greater 
possibilities for rapid expansion. 

Even to-day, from the point of view of this country, the 

mpire market is by far the most important element in our 
Whole economic system. Australia and New Zealand, with 
7} million people at the other end of the world, buy more 
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from us than Belgium, France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
with 116 millions almost at our gates; or than Germany, 
Scandinavia, Russia and her succession states with 250 
millions. The four big Dominions, with a population of 
20 millions, buy more from us than the United States with 
Central and South America thrown in, with their total 
population of over 200 millions. India buys more than 
twice as much from us than all foreign Asia with more than 
twice its population. One native of the Gold Coast is worth 
more to us as a customer than five citizens of the United 
States. The Empire takes from us half our total export of 
manufactures: 61 per cent. of our export of iron and steel; 
68 per cent. of our export of electrical machinery; 72 per 
cent. of our export of motor vehicles; 79 per cent. of our 
export of manufactures of non-ferrous metals. 

But that is only one side of the picture. After all, the 
value of any trade is measured not merely by our exports, 
but by our imports in that trade. For us who live on a small 
island by securing the foodstuffs and raw material necessary 
for our sustenance by the sale of our manufactures, the only 
trade that is of substantial national importance is that in 
which we sell the finished manufactures, of which we can 
always produce a surplus, in order to buy the things in which 
we are not self-sufficient. Now the significant fact about 
the Empire Trade is that in it 91 per cent. of our exports 
are manufactures. Even of the rest a great part consists 
of manufactured foods and drinks, like biscuits or whisky, 
which are really manufactures, and, on a more scientific 
classification, should be reckoned as such. On the other 
hand, 91 per cent. of our imports from the Empire are 
foodstuffs and raw materials. Very different is the case 
of our trade with Europe, 65 per cent. of our imports from 
which are finished manufactures. In 1927 the five leading 
European countries—France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, and 
Holland—bought from us £86,000,000 of manufactures 
and semi-manufactures, sending us £143,000,000 of manu- 
factures in return. From the point of view which I 
have just been emphasizing, the transaction as a whole was 
a losing one for the nation. Jn the same year we sent to the 
five main Empire markets—India, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, and South Africa—a total of £207,000,000 of 
manufactures and received £27,000,000 in return. The 
net balance in our favour available as credits for the 
purchase of raw materials and foodstuffs was £180,000,000. 

The net export of our manufactures, i.e. the excess of 
our exports of manufactures over our imports of manu- 
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factures, affords perhaps the best rough test of the value of 
any particular trade or group of trades as a contribution to 
our economic strength. From that point of view there can 
be no doubt that the value of the Empire market to us is far 
greater than that of all foreign markets added together, 
and that its importance is increasing continuously. In 
1913 our net export of manufactures to all foreign countries 
was roughly £80,000,000; to the Empire £164,000,000. In 
1927 our net export of manufactures to the Empire had 
risen to £242,000,000. Our net export of manufactures 
to all foreign countries had disappeared entirely and there 
was an actual adverse balance of about £600,000. 

If the Empire Trade is already the most important 
factor in our whole external trade system, it is no less 
important to the other units of the Empire. Over 40 per 
cent. of the exports of every considerable portion of the 
Empire find their market in the Empire, and more particu- 
larly in the United Kingdom. Something like 84 per cent. 
of the total of inter-[mperial trade is focussed on the United 
Kingdom, either converging upon it or radiating from it. 

But neither the present value of the Empire market to 
each of the countries of the Empire, nor the possible margin 
of Empire trade which we can capture between us, as 
represented in the fact that of a total import by Empire 
countries of £2,200,000,000 only £900,000,000 at present 
comes from the Empire, afford any real measure of the 
almost incalculable possibilities of wealth which can be 
created by a policy of economic co-operation. We are 
dealing with a dynamic, not a statistical problem. Once 
the creative power of our purchases, instead of being dissi- 
pated on an unreciprocating world, is concentrated and kept 
in circulation within the Empire, continuously enhanced by 
the conversion into wealth of its latent resources, the 
increase of production and of employment, and the rise in 
the standard of well-being, will take place with a growing 
momentum exceeding even that of the recent development 
of the United States. 

Lord Beaverbrook has done a public service in drawing 
general attention to the problem in his characteristically 
Vivacious and aggressive campaign for ‘‘ Empire Free Trade.” 
As long as it is clearly realized that the phrase expresses 
an ideal, and is in practice subject, as Lord Beaverbrook 
himself admits, to several substantial qualifications, I should 
be the last person to quarrel with it. As long as we 
Tecognize that the Dominions are resolved to maintain and 
extend the industrial side of their development, and to 
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_impose such duties as the difference in our wage-levels and 
the less highly developed organization of their industries 
may necessitate, and that in very many lines it is to increased 
preference, to freer British as compared with foreign trade, 
and not to absolute free trade that we must look, by all 
means let us emphasize the free trade aspect of our Empire 
policy. Only do not let us forget that its fair trade aspect 
is at least as important. The maintenance of our standard 
of living, and the conservation and consequent intensifica- 
tion of our economic energies by an external tariff, is, indeed, 
from the point of view of this country’s part in the common 
task, the problem to which it is most essential to turn our 
attention. 

Meanwhile next year’s Imperial Economic Conference 
affords a unique opportunity for progress, following closely, 
as it will, upon the latest evidence of America’s determination 
to pursue resolutely and ruthlessly her policy of self-con- 
tained development, and of the effect of an American depres- 
sion upon the outside world. But the opportunity will be 
lost, perhaps irretrievably, if our representatives come to the 
Conference with empty hands, willing to receive economic 
favours, but not to give them. From this point of view it 
makes no difference whether we are represented by theorists 
who are opposed to Imperial Preference on principle, or by 
advocates of Imperial Preference who have so little confidence 
in their cause or themselves that they preclude themselves 
by meaningless negative pledges from doing anything to 
make that policy effective. Surely the time has come when 
on an issue of such vital consequence we might agree to 
forget all about mouldy theories and paralysing pledges, 
and send British statesmen to conference with a free hand, 
free to examine every suggestion, as the representatives of 
afnation which is united in wishing to find a practical solution 
of its business problem. 


L. S. AMERY 
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HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


No one seems to desire to dissipate, even if it were possible, 
that golden mist of sentiment and idealism which surrounds 
the visit of our Prime Minister to the United States. As a 
result, however, the visibility is so low that the democratic 
principle of ‘‘ Open Covenants Openly Arrived At” might 
never have been formulated. And there is, after all, some 
danger in treating the visit with that rosy and confused 
indulgence with which we listen to an after-dinner speech, 
since it concerns what is vital to England, and—if Mr. 
Mackenzie King will allow the addition—to the British 
Empire. It concerns the Royal Navy. 

Let us, therefore, be precise in the matter as if we were 
indeed considering, not a toast, but a question of life and 
death. It is indeed nothing less, for what Mr. MacDonald 
went over to Washington to discuss was the limit of safety 
in the sea-defences of a people that live by the sea and 
would certainly die if the sea were closed against them. 
There is, of course, the theory that there can never be 
another war; but we have to admit, if we consider history, 
that there have been wars in almost every generation since 
the world began. The assurance that there will never be 
another rests mainly on our extremely painful experience 
of the last: it was so horrible, we argue, that it never can 
happen again. A fallacy lurks in the proposition. Death, 
for example, may be horrible, yet we continue to die. Nor 
would a League of Nations to Prevent Death secure us 
against that calamity. There is thought to be, underlying 
Nature, a constant struggle for existence, out of which Man 
finds it difficult, if not impossible, to contract. Nations, 
like other natural organisms, prey upon one another, the 
weak upon the strong, the vigorous upon the effete. It is 
impossible to imagine in Nature an organism supremely 
rich yet entirely defenceless, continuing to exist by the 
altruism of its neighbours. And we must admit also that 
there are fates which are even worse than war—to be robbed, 
defeated, invaded, or enslaved. From some such fate we 
were saved by the Navy within the memory of the present 
generation. 

One more point on this general question: no one country 
can secure itself against such calamities, since war is, of its 
nature, subject to the decision of two parties. It has 
happened many times in history that a pacifie prince has 
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been forced to defend himself against the aggression of an 
ambitious neighbour. Indeed, the more pacific the inten- 
tions of one party the more warlike are apt to be the designs 
of the other. As human nature is constituted, weakness 
will always be a temptation to strength: pacific wealth to 
warlike indigence: a great Mogul, for example, who only 
desired to live at ease in the Empire created by his ancestors, 
could not buy off, with all his hoard, the conquests and 
invasions of the Mahrattas, nor could the pacific Chinese 
find any formula to restrain the cupidity of their Tartar 
neighbours. And this lies rather in the nature of things 
than in any form of government. ‘“‘ Democracy,” says an 
excellent American historian, “‘ has continued to talk peace 
and to make war. Wars being now not between sovereigns 
but between peoples, there have appeared those vast bodies in 
which so many million men of European stock have perished. 
It is perhaps a little strange that in all the endless discussion 
of democracy so striking a fact should have been so little 
noticed.” * 

But these are wide and general considerations: all that 
need be argued here is what men of prudence would admit 
—that, whatever we may hope of the future, the Navy 
remains, and it is likely to remain, a policy of insurance 
which we dare not take the risk of doing without. 

We are not alone in these views. It is true that the 
United States passed a Bill for the Outlawry of War; but 
in the same session they made provision for the building 
of eighteen powerful armed cruisers. Whatever we may 
say of the sentiments of this negotiation, the material con- 
sideration is that the American Navy is being vastly expanded 
while the British Navy is being greatly reduced, and the 
object of the Conference was to decide where these two 
opposite policies were to meet—how far we were to scrap 
and how far they were to build. The disarmament, that 1s 
to say, is altogether upon our side: the Americans merely 
offer to limit their proposals if we consent to limit our 
ships. 

There was this main obstacle to the American claim of 
a parity, that they had decided upon the type of ship they 
wanted and proposed to take that type as a standard of 
measurement for both countries. The Americans, in fact, 
thought in terms of big ships, whereas the English, oppressed 
by the necessity of guarding all their sea routes, wanted 

* The Turning Point of the Revolution, or Burgoyne in America, by Hofiman 


Nickerson (New York, 1928). Mr. Nickerson makes of his own country a rather 
doubtful exception. 
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light cruisers. We have made various attempts to accom- 
modate this difference. Mr. Bridgeman, in the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva in 1927, proposed a general reduction 
in the size of capital ships and guns, as well as the abolition 
of submarines, which, as he pointed out, would save the 
world a vast sum of money; but his proposals were hardly 
so much as considered. 

So futile, indeed, were the attempts of that Conference 
to arrive at any sort of agreement that the American repre- 
sentative proposed a resort to the old diplomacy. France 
and England were to meet and settle their differences in 
private, and were to present the result to the other Powers 
as a basis for discussion. That course was taken; a pro- 
visional agreement was reached, but was greeted with such 
a storm of abuse from Mr. Hearst and his friends in America 
and this country that it never had a fair chance of con- 
sideration. 

It is, indeed, a little odd that whereas a Conference 
between France and England should have been denounced 
as hole-and-corner diplomacy directed against the United 
States, the self-same procedure between England and the 
United States should have been greeted as a triumph for 
democracy and world peace. 

We cannot say for certain what took place between 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. MacDonald, either in the arcana of 
Washington or in the camp, strongly guarded by Marines, 
on the banks of the Rapidan River. We know, of course, 
that as the parity in capital ships was settled some years 
ago, there remained the question of cruisers. The Americans 
had proposed a total cruiser force of twenty-three 10,000-ton 
ships, but were ready to agree to reductions upon terms. 
As a result of the Conference the approach to parity is now 
thought to be so near that the narrow difference remaining 
can safely be left over to the general conference of all the 
Naval Powers. 

Here, then, is the expectation—that the United States 
and England will be able to agree to an approximate equality 
in this matter of cruisers—the question of capital ships 
having already been settled. 

Is this in itself any security of peace? If two duellists 
were to agree on the length of their rapiers or the calibre 
of their pistols, or if two pugilists were to come to an under- 
standing as to the weight of their boxing-gloves, we could 
hardly assert that such an alrangement was an assurance 
that they would never fight. It would merely be a matter 
of convenience and economy. So in this case what has 
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really been in debate is a measuring of force and the ascer- 
tainment of the balance of power with a yardstick.* 

These things being settled, provisionally, was there any 
other subject of discussion between our Prime Minister and 
the American President ? 

There was, it is certain, a general declaration. Thus in 
the joint statement issued at the White House and the 
British Embassy on October 9th, we find: 


ce 


. . in a new and reinforced sense the two Governments 
not only declare that war between them is unthinkable, but 
that distrusts and suspicions arising from doubts and fears 
which may have been justified before the Peace Pact must 
now cease to influence our national policy.” 


Such a declaration, of course, amounts to no more than an 
amiable intention. It is impressive, like the Kellogg Pact, 
but it does not make any real difference. As long as the 
two countries do not want to fight each other we are safe 
- from war: if one of the two makes up its mind to fight the 
other war would come just as if these declarations had never 
been made. 

A curious story came from Paris that Mr. MacDonald 
had been pressed to make some concession on that complex 
of questions called by President Wilson the Freedom of the 
Seas, as well as on the defences of the West Indies and 
Canada; that he had rung up Mr. Snowden on the subject, 
and that the latter had threatened to resign if any such 
surrender were made. There may be some kernel of truth 
in the story; but as a fact the batteries of Bermuda are 
muzzle-loading curiosities fit only for a naval museum; there 
are no armed bases in the West Indies, and Halifax and 
Vancouver have only small dockyards fit for the two 
destroyers and two mine-sweepers which Canadian politicians 
proudly designate “the Royal Canadian Navy.” 

We gather that such questions were in fact raised from 
the statement made by the Prime Minister: 


“In the course of our discussions,” he told the House 
of Commons, ‘‘the President raised some of the major 
historical causes between us, like belligerent rights, so-called 
fortified bases, and so on, which are still active in forming 
public opinion, and we agreed mutually to examine them 


* “We have said to each other that so far as our navies are concerned, 
there shall be parity between us, so that neither of us will have any advantage 
over the other, so that we are in a state of absolute equilibrium.”—Mr. Mac- 
Donald at the Ritz Carlton Hotel, New York, October 11th. 
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in the hope that we might arrive at understanding upon 
them.” * 


There was then no agreement: merely a promise to 
discuss such questions further. 

The President, however, has since raised the question of 
belligerent rights in a more concrete form with his proposal 
that food-ships should be exempt from seizure in war. 

It is an idea that will no doubt enlist the enthusiasm of 
the heedless humanitarian, but hardly bears a more critical 
scrutiny. In the late war we discovered to our cost that 
almost every commodity known to commerce could be used 
not only to support the enemy but to destroy ourselves; 
all fats, animal and vegetable, were lubricants which could 
be used for army transport and artillery; corn yielded 
alcohol, used for explosives, and, of course, there is the 
obvious consideration that as long as a nation can feed itself 
it can also fight. To allow an enemy to be fed if you have 
the power to prevent it is not a reasonable proposition. It 
is true that we did allow vast quantities of foodstuffs to 
flow into Germany through neutral countries during the 
war, even while Germany was sinking our food-ships; but 
this was due either to a vein of timidity or treason which 
was clearly perceptible in British war policy throughout, 
and which cost the allies dear in life and treasure. When 
the United States came into the war the leakage was stopped 
and Germany made haste to surrender. 

But our humanitarians may be restrained from embracing 
this proposal by one consideration: if the economic blockade 
is thus to be rendered of no avail, how will it be possible to 
enforce Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations? 
We all know that it is part of the beautiful dream of Lord 
Cecil and his friends to use starvation as a humane alter- 
native to force. There was once in India a community of 
Janis who were very much troubled by a plague of pariah 
dogs. Now the Janis hold the taking of life in such abhor- 
rence that the pious among them wear gauze over their 
mouths so that they may not unwittingly cause the death 
of an insect. They could not, therefore, kill these pests, 
but went to the British magistrate (who told me the story) 
and begged him to impound the dogs within a high wall, 
and leave them to starve, and the deputation was greatly 
shocked when the magistrate replied that it would be more 
humane to shoot the animals outright. 

So with the League of Nations: if its weapon of an 


* See Hansard, November 5th. 
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economic blockade is taken from it it will be altogether 
powerless to resist the aggressor. Or will it be held humane 
for the League to use a power forbidden as barbarous to a 
single nation? 

These and other questions remain for the Naval Con- 
ference, which will not be easy. In the meantime, dare we 
say anything of our relations with the United States? I 
am often told by my American friends, and I am willing to 
believe, that there is no real cause of enmity between the 
two nations. The Anglo-Saxon stock is very strong both 
in the social life and in the government of their country, 
and feels still, as we feel, across the gulf of time and space, 
the strong and ancient ties of blood and kinship. Between 
those Americans and ourselves war would be as unnatural 
and horrible as fratricide. 

There are those ties besides of trade and interest which 
would make any such breach ruinous to both countries. 
Nevertheless, there is another side to the question. We 
have enemies in the United States so powerful that at times 
they have “swung elections.” They are organized for 
politics and are adepts at publicity: it was they who 
supported with money and gunmen the rebellion in Ireland, 
and they are not in the least reconciled by the grant of 
self-government to the Irish Free State. Mr. Hearst is their 
fugleman, and those who would understand the power of 
William Randolph Hearst should read the life of that 
American phenomenon, and especially the chapter entitled 
** Hearst seems to Own a War.” Mr. Winkler justly claims 
for his hero that ‘“‘ the Spanish-American War came as close 
to being a ‘one-man war’ as any conflict in American 
history.” 

“Up the street,” he goes on, “the World and Evening 
World were emphasizing the impossibility of war. Joseph 
Pulitzer’s brief service as a cavalryman on the side-lines in 
the Civil War had taught him something of what war was, 
and he hated it. Later he was forced in self-defence to 
follow Hearst, and the two so-called yellow journals outdid 
each other in such a display of sensationalism as to earn the 
condemnation of many thoughtful observers.” 

Mr. Hearst, in fact, led his country into the war with 
Spain, and his method of doing it is clearly set forth in his 
biography. He began by rousing the women of America 
over the imprisonment of a young Cuban rebel, Evangelina 
Cisneros; but his real chance came when the Maine was 
blown up in the harbour of Havana. Although there is good 
reason to believe that the explosion was internal and acci- 
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dental, Mr. Hearst printed “‘ a seven-column sketch, placed 
almost directly in the centre of the first of eight pages 
devoted to the disaster, showing the ship anchored above 
mines connected with a Spanish shore fortress.” After that 
there was no chance of peace, even if war a fortnight before 
had been “‘ impossible.” 

Mr. Hearst was not quite so successful in his campaign 
against England during the Great War; but he had a good 
try, as, for example, these directions to his editor: 


**Patm Bracu, Feb. 25, 1917. 

“ . . Please keep standing in the evening paper the 
verses printed in America, reproduced from Harper’s Weekly 
during the Civil War, and referring to shipment of arms by 
England to South America.” * 


As a note of precaution it may be just as well to remember 
the words used of Mr. Hearst by a good American, Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin, in 1898. 


“A blackguard boy with several million dollars at his 
disposal has more influence on the use a great nation may 
make of its credit, of its army and navy, of its name and 
traditions, than all the statesmen and philosophers and pro- 
fessors in the country. If this does not supply food for 
reflection about the future of the nation to thoughtful men, 
it must be because the practice of reflection has ceased.” t 


When a British politician proposes to disarm he does not 
placate but rather encourages such antagonisms. The best 
way to remain good friends with the United States is to 
leave yardsticks alone, refrain from all loose talk of dis- 
armament, and maintain our own Navy in accordance with 
our own needs. 


Tan COLVIN 


* Winkler, p. 289. t Ibid., p. 154. 


THE CHURCH IN INDIA 


THE scheme of Church union in South India has already 
aroused much interest in this country, and that interest must 
inevitably widen and deepen during the coming months, 
when the proposals come up for official discussion. It is 
well that the circumstances that gave rise to them should be 
fully known, for the situation is one of peculiar difficulty and 
of unrivalled opportunity. 

These proposals have not been framed in a hurry; the 
scheme has grown gradually. The National Missionary 
Council of India, on which all the missionary societies of the 
Reformed Churches were represented, was in 1913 formed 
into the National Christian Council for India, with at least 
half its membership Indian. This was a step forward toward 
Christian union. Then in 1920 a joint committee was 
appointed representing the Anglican Church, the United 
Church of India (comprising Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, and Lutherans), and the Wesleyan Church. And it 
must not be forgotten that the great majority of the members 
of these Churches are Indians. This committee recently 
produced practical suggestions for reunion among those 
Churches in South India, on the lines of the Lambeth Quadri- 
lateral—the Bible, the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds, the 
Sacraments of Baptism and Holy Communion, and the 
Historic Episcopate. These suggestions have now been 
approved by the United Church, and it seems probable 
that they will shortly be approved by the Wesleyans. The 
Anglican Church in India has to make its decision in January, 
and, if it also approves, the proposals will then be referred 
to the various Churches in England for ratification, and will 
come before the Lambeth Conference in July. 

Christians of all opinions here at home recognize the 
desirability of reunion, but few realize that in the mission 
field, and in India especially, the need is vital. Perhaps only 
those who have worked there can really know how great is 
this need, but much can be learned by a sympathetic study 
of existing conditions. Politics and religion are as closely 
interwoven in India as they were in England under the 
Tudors and Stuarts, and it is impossible to separate them. 
The present position cannot be understood without reference 
to this politico-religious history of the civilization of India— 
a civilization not of a country but of a continent, which con- 
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tains a population numbering seven times that of our 
own land, speaking over two hundred different languages, 
and spread over an area equal to the whole of Europe. 
That history is, in effect, the history of Brahminism, 
which goes back to an antiquity comparable to that of 
Judaism. 

Brahminism developed from the older religion of the 
Aryans who made their way into India nearly four thousand 
years ago, and who are generally supposed to have been a 
branch of the same stock as afterwards peopled Europe. 
These Aryans entered India by the north-west passes about 
the same time as Abraham set out from Ur of the Chaldees 
—approximately 2000 B.c. They brought with them an 
advanced civilization with a joyous religion, which can be 
illustrated by a quotation from one of the hymns in the Rig 
Veda, the earliest of their sacred books of wisdom, known as 
the Vedas. The translation given is that of the late Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller: 


“In the beginning there arose the Source of golden light. 
He was the only born Lord of all that is. He stablished the 
earth, and this sky. Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice ? 

“He who gives life, He who gives strength; whose 
blessing all the bright gods desire; whose shadow is immor- 
tality, whose shadow is death. Who is the God to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“He who through his power is the only King of the 
breathing and awakening world; He who governs all, man 
and beast. Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

“He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm; 
He through whom the heaven was stablished, nay, the 
highest heaven; He who measured out the light in the air. 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“He who by His might looked even over the water-clouds; 
He who is God above all gods. Who is the God to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice? ” 


It reads almost like a psalm. 

The religion of the dark-skinned races, whom the invaders 
drove into the hills and forests and into the South of India, 
was far different. It was a superstitious religion of fear and 
idolatry, and still persists among the uneducated inhabitants 
of the villages. A large stone set up under a tree in the 
village or on the banks of a stream, and painted red—fre- 
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quently without other building—represents the controlling 
deity of the village, who must be propitiated in order to 
ensure prosperity and to ward off evil. The following inci- 
dent shows the interpretation in practice. Boundaries 
between village lands and reserved forests are often marked 
by cairns of stones. The villagers in one district repeatedly 
pulled these down as a protest against the exclusion of their 
cattle from the forest, until an intelligent forest officer 
devised the plan of painting the headstones of the cairns red. 
The villagers thenceforth recognized in these stones the 
demons of the forest; they dared no longer destroy, but 
preferred rather to maintain and worship them. 

The Aryan invaders did not directly impose their religion 
on the conquered races, nor did they at once assimilate non- 
Aryan superstitions. They continued their speculations in 
philosophy, but at the same time developed a caste system, 
in which the Brahmin priest was supreme and the other 
castes, the chief of which was the Kshatriya or Warrior 
Caste, were held in subjection by the mysteries of a ritual 
founded on the sacred Vedas. In the course of their specu- 
lations into the problems of creation and existence they 
evolved the deadening doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, with its appalling sequence of lives depending on the 
deeds of the past and ending, if ever, in ultimate absorption 
into the Supreme Essence. This doctrine laid the founda- 
tion of the hopeless fatalism that is so general to-day among 
Hindus. A caste Hindu employed as an official messenger 
was once observed to spend the spare time of his leisurely 
office in studying a vernacular book. When asked what it 
was, he explained that it was a sacred work, persistent study 
of which would gain for him a favourable rebirth, it might 
perhaps be as a sacred cow or, if fate were unkind, it might 
even be as a crow—the most impudent of scavengers in the 
villages and towns of India. The Brahmin did not establish 
his supremacy over the other castes without a struggle, but 
Brahminism, as this religious system has been termed, 
eventually became widespread and oppressive. It compre- 
hended the conquered non-Aryans in a caste of racial 
inferiors known as Sudras, and below these were the 
oppressed outcastes with no religious rights, who were 
probably races previously subjugated by the Sudras. It 
was, no doubt, this oppression that gave strength to the 
religious revolt which took place about 500 B.c. as a result 
of the teaching of Buddha. 

Buddha, a royal member of the Kshatriya Caste, sul- 
rendered all the privileges of his position to preach to the 
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masses his theory of life, which included the brotherhood of 
man. This new creed proved very popular among the lower 
castes and outcastes and spread rapidly, till it overshadowed 
the existing caste system and was adopted as the official 
religion of the land. Brahminism, however, never gave up 
the struggle, but it suffered deterioration from the necessity 
of pandering to the superstitious idolatry of the lower castes 
and outcastes. The old Vedas were succeeded by a great 
quantity of worthless writings, which have thus been 
described by Professor Max Miller: 


“The general character of these writings is marked by 
shallow and insipid grandiloquence, by priestly conceit and 
antiquarian pedantry; they deserve to be studied as the 
physician studies the twaddle of idiots and the raving of 
madmen.” 


After a struggle lasting over one thousand two hundred 
years, Buddhism was banished from the main continent; 
but it has left its record in the marvellous rock temples 
scattered all over the country. The caves and temples at 
Ellora in Central India are famous, fashioned out of the 
solid rock of the mountain-side. The Buddhist caves in 
their original simplicity are to be found at the south end of 
the scarp; north of this they become more elaborate and 
contain a greater number of sculptured figures, including 
some which are apparently Hindu gods; still farther north 
they are succeeded by the later Brahmin temples. By about 
A.D. 750 Brahminism, though somewhat softened in the 
struggle, had re-established its supremacy over the other 
castes and the outcastes. 

The supremacy of Brahminism was not, however, to be 
left long unchallenged. About a.p. 1000 it was exposed to a 
second shock from the invasions of the Moslems; these 
resulted in a.D. 1500 in the Moghul Empire. The first great 
tuler, Akbar, consolidated his empire by a policy of religious 
toleration. The Moghuls were not, in fact, over-strict 
Moslems, having been drawn at a late date into the fold of 
Islam. But just as the Buddhist revolt had succeeded by 
its appeal of brotherhood to the lower castes and the out- 
castes, so Islam appealed to them by its simple creed of the 
one God and the brotherhood of its members. Brahminism 
suffered from the shock, but found occasion to recover its 
lost position about 1650 during the reign of Aurungzeb, the 
last of the great Moghul emperors, who was a fanatical 
Moslem and oppressed the Hindus. The great Mahratta 
leader Shivaji started an armed rebellion in the south-west 
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that shook the Moghul Empire to its foundations. Brah- 
minism was not slow to seize this opportunity, and the 
rebellion was pressed by the Brahmin Peshwas, who suc- 
ceeded eventually in superseding the descendants of the 
famous Shivaji on the throne of the Mahrattas, beyond 
Delhi on the north and on the east to the very gates of 
Calcutta. They would, very probably, have been successful 
in substituting for the Moghul a Mahratta Empire had it not 
been for the intervention of the British traders, who at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century were forced by the need 
of protecting their officers and their trade into founding the 
British Empire in India. Brahminism has never forgotten 
this frustrated opportunity of securing a final victory over 
Islam, as over Buddhism in the previous struggle, and it is 
not surprising that regret should be mingled with its loyalty 
to the British Empire. The results to-day are that while 
there are roughly 20 to 25 million Brahmins supreme over 
140 million caste Hindus and 60 million outcastes, there are, 
independent of them, 70 million Moslems. These last differ 
not only radically in religion from the Hindus, but also 
politically, in being a part of the 200 million Moslems of 
the world who until recently looked to the Sultan of 
Turkey as the religious head of Islam. The gravest 
blow they have suffered was the revolution in Turkey, 
and Moslems in India can now look for support only to 
the British Government. 

Brahminism, which had thus survived two severe shocks, 
with some substantial loss from the second, was now to 
receive the third—the shock of Christianity, with its demo- 
cratic principles, its brotherhood of man, and its creed of 
unselfish service. There had long been Christians in India, 
but they had little influence until last century. According 
to tradition, a Christian Church was founded on the coast of 
Malabar by St. Thomas, who was martyred at Madras in 


A.D. 68. This became the Syrian Church, but it made small. 


progress. Christianity was first effectively preached by the 
Portuguese about a.D. 1500. St. Francis Xavier and the 
Jesuits made considerable progress on the west coast of 
India, and mass conversions were made by the somewhat 
forceful methods of the age. The headquarters of the 
Catholic Church were at old Goa. At present it is estimated 
that there are about two and a half million Roman Catholics, 
mostly in South India. 

Protestant missions followed the British traders about 
A.D. 1700, but for political reasons they were not allowed to 
proselytize. They were able, however, to study the lar 
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guages and to make translations of the Bible into the verna- 
cular, thus laying the foundation of the wonderful influence 
of the Bible in India. But the East India Company’s Charter 
of 1813 adopted the sound policy of strict neutrality and 
religious toleration. The missionary was thus able to 
preach the Gospel; while the British traders confined their 
energies to the introduction of efficient methods of govern- 
ment. After the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 the administration 
was taken over by the Crown, and the policy of religious 
toleration was reaffirmed. Christian principles have since 
been the guiding standards of the Government. Missionary 
efforts of the Reformed Churches have resulted in some two 
and a half million Christians, a number almost negligible 
in a population of over three hundred millions; but 
Christian principles have nevertheless been widely spread 
because of the Christian standards adopted by the Govern- 
ment. 

Brahminism has been profoundly influenced by this con- 
tact with Christianity. It is almost startling to find as early 
as 1830 a Brahmin named Ram Mohun Roy publishing in 
Bengal a book entitled Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace 
and Happiness. Some years later an association called the 
Brahmo Samaj was formed, condemning all forms of idolatry 
and denying the infallibility of the Vedas. A similar society, 
named the Prarthana Samaj, with high ethical principles, 
was founded in 1867 in Bombay, and was recently under the 
leadership of the late Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, a distin- 
guished Brahmin judge of the Bombay High Court. Chris- 
tian principles are constantly appealed to to-day, and 
Christ’s teaching is not infrequently quoted in the Hindu 
Press. Christian influence has also no doubt been largely 
responsible for the movements in recent years in favour of 
social reform, such as that urged so strenuously by Mr. 
Gandhi on behalf of the outcastes and that against infant 
marriages, which has just resulted in the passing of the Age 
of Consent Bill by the Indian Legislature. 

Brahminism as a body, however, has realized that its 
supremacy is threatened by Christian democracy and brother- 
hood; while, because of this very threat, the political reforms 
have been supported by the non-Brahmin castes, the out- 
castes, and the Moslems. If Brahminism is to maintain its 
position under a democratic system of government, it must 
rely not on birthright but on votes. But there are only 
about 25 million Brahmins, and. other high castes who 
would support them, against 140 million lower castes 
and 60 million outcastes, to say nothing of the 70 million 
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Moslems. The Brahmins’ hereditary instincts, however, 
render it peculiarly difficult for them to descend from the 
pedestal of sanctity to unselfish public service. Only the 
other day the deputation of outcastes, or ‘‘ untouchables,” 
which petitioned to be allowed to worship in the well-known 
Parvati Temple at Poona, was received by the Brahmins 
with a fusillade of stones and slippers. Yet it is politically 
essential for them to prevent the ‘“‘ untouchables” from 
leaving the fold and becoming Christian or Moslem. On the 
other hand, the turnover of 60 million ‘‘ untouchables ”’ to 
swell the existing 70 million Moslems would immensely 
increase the political importance of Islam. Communal 
troubles have thus been stimulated in recent years by the 
political situation, and Christianity has had to meet renewed 
opposition from both Hindus and Moslems. 

Brahminism relies for its success in this struggle against 
the shock of Christianity largely on Christian disunion and 
Christian indifference. So, also, does Islam. This disunion 
and indifference are grave stumbling-blocks to thoughtful 
seekers after truth, both Hindus and Moslems. The Christian 
Churches appear to them to place ceremonies and forms of 
worship before the practical problems of life. They cite the 
discussions on the Prayer Book. ‘“‘ Churchianity,” as they 
call it, with its superiority complex and foreign dictation, 
they shun. The Christ of the Gospels is what appeals to 
them, with His practical teaching, self-surrender, and 
service. The Sadhu Sundar Singh, though an avowed 
Christian, has refrained for these reasons from joining any 
Church. His remarks on Christian indifference are also 
illuminating. ‘Just as the sun is seldom seen on account 
of the fogs and mist, so the Sun of Righteousness is almost 
hidden by the fogs and mists of materialism,” is what he 
wrote after his visit to England. His remarks are indeed 
justified, if judged only by the material test of financial 
support. Serious restrictions in missionary work are 
reported owing to lack of funds, instead of the extensions 
urgently required to meet the present great opportunity in 
India. A striking instance of the practical evils of disunion 
has recently been reported as affecting Moslems. Some five 
hundred converts to Christianity have, owing to conversion 
by different Churches, sacrificed their previous union in the 
brotherhood of Islam. They naturally raise the cry, “Is 
Christ divided?” while further doubts as to the power of 
Christianity are roused by a comparison of the scanty atten- 
dance in the churches with the strict observance of the five 
daily prayers prescribed by Islam. 
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The Churches in India are thus confronted with a situation 
of peculiar difficulty coupled with unrivalled opportunity. 
Christianity has powerfully influenced a civilization at least 
as old as Judaism; but has at the same time much to learn 
from it and from the followers of its great rival Islam. The 
Christian Churches have been checked by their disunion, and 
by the apparent indifference of those on whom they depend 
for support, in the work of winning to Christ the millions of 
India. They have come to realize the vital necessity for 
reunion, and the scheme now proposed is the result. The 
Churches at home have thus a grave responsibility thrust 
on them. Are they to approve the scheme, or to withhold 
the support so urgently needed? The Church of England is 
called on for a particularly momentous decision on this 
question. On its attitude to the proposals for reunion in 
South India may depend whether the present Anglican 
Church in India continues in communion with the Mother 
Church. In 1927 the Church Assembly passed the Indian 
Church Measure, dissolving the legal union between the two 
Churches. The Royal Assent was given last year, but the 
Measure cannot come into force before 1930, as there is the 
transfer of property and trusts, and much other business, to 
be settled. When that is all complete, notification by the 
Government of India of the date is all that is necessary for 
the separation to take effect. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
will then no longer have any legal power over the bishops, 
chaplains, and missionary priests of the Church of India. 
The General Council there will elect its own bishops and 
make its own rules, including canons, doctrines, rites, ritual, 
discipline, and control of property. It will, in fact, be able 
to make its own Prayer Book. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury will only have power to declare whether the Church in 
India is or is not still in communion with the Church of 
England. 

But this is not all. The religious question is inseparable 
from the political. So long ago as 1911, Mr. George Peel 
pointed out in his Future of England that “ the adoption by 
India of Christianity and of all it implies” was the one con- 
dition which would enable India to stand entirely by herself. 
This appears plainer than ever to-day in the turmoil of the 
reforms introduced in 1921. Democratic reforms depend for 
their success on mutual trust between an intelligent elec- 
torate and its elected representatives. Such trust has no 
existence in the present strife between rival races and 
religions. These facts have to be realized before an intel- 
ligent judgment can be passed on any proposals for the 
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modification of the 1921 reforms which may result from the 
labours of the Simon Commission. The British nation has 
been placed in a special position of great responsibility, and 
it is only by a careful study of these problems, religious 
and political, that it can discharge that responsibility justly 
and wisely for the true welfare of the peoples of India. 


Maurice HaywarRp 
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We are all of us the children of our generation, and it so 
happened that before I went to school the memory of 
Artemus Ward’s visit to London in 1866 and the immense 
success of his ‘* Lecture ”’ was still fresh, and I was inoculated 
in the cult by my elder brothers, who were constantly 
quoting his sayings before I ever read any of them in print. 
I am old enough to have seen and heard him, but as I never 
set foot in London till the autumn of 1868, that pleasure 
was denied me, for he died in the spring of the previous year. 
Nearly twenty years elapsed before I possessed his “‘ Complete 
Works,” and found that arrival at years of discretion had 
not impaired my appreciation of his “ judicious levity.” 
But whatever claim I may have to a hearing on behalf of 
Artemus Ward’s title to remembrance is mainly based on 
his connection with Punch, and a sense of the debt which 
that journal, on the literary staff of which I am the oldest 
member, owed to his contributions in the year 1866; and 
finally on the opinion of his peculiar merits as a humorist 
recorded by one of the most fastidious critics and noblest 
characters of the Victorian age, Richard Holt Hutton, of 
the Spectator. 

When the History of American Lnterature, in four volumes, 
appeared in 1921 it was generally received, in virtue of the 
completeness of its survey and the high academic standing 
of the contributors, as the standard work on the subject. 
Having ever since my schooldays owed refreshment and 
delight to the many American humorists who have con- 
tributed to the gaiety of nations, from Benjamin Franklin to 
“Mr. Dooley,” from Washington Irving to Don Marquis, 
[ turned to the pages in which the works of one of the chief 
favourites and benefactors of my boyhood were appraised 
and examined by leading literary American critics of 
to-day. 

OF the three writers who in three different chapters 
deal with Artemus Ward, Professor Will D. Howe, of the 
University of Indiana, is the friendliest but also the briefest. 
Protessor Stuart P. Sherman, of the University of Illinois, 
admits that Artemus Ward recognized Mark Twain’s talent 
as early as 1863 and encouraged his journalistic ambitions. 
He goes so far as to say that Mark Twain learnt something 
from such “ masters of oral rhetoric as Artemus Ward and 
others.” But he speaks slightingly of his mechanical 
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mis-spellings,* and alludes to him as “‘a representative of 
pioneer jocularity, a mere stage on the road to urbane irony.” 
The full blast of depreciation, however, is felt in the study 
of Lincoln by Professor Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, 
Professor of History in the College of Charleston: 


“Too much has been said about Lincoln’s humour, 
Almost none of it has survived. Apparently it was neither 
better nor worse than the typical humour of the period. 
Humorously, Lincoln illustrated as an individual that riotous 
rebound which so often distinguishes the nature pre- 
dominantly melancholy; and, as a type, he illustrates the 
American contentment with the externals of humour, with 
bad grammar, buffoonery, and ironic impudence. His sure 
taste as a serious writer deserts him at times as a reader. 
He shared the illusions of the day about Artemus Ward. 
When he tried to write humorously, he did somewhat the 
same sort of thing—he was of the school of Artemus.” 


I confess that for the moment I was depressed by this 
authoritative relegation of Artemus Ward to the category 
of back numbers. Could it be that my admiration was merely 
the survival of the immature judgment of untutored youth, 
or a reversion to the primitive delight in “ pioneer jocu- 
larity ” ? Anyhow, these criticisms sent me back to Artemus 
Ward: His Book, and from its perusal I emerged unconvinced 
and impenitent, “‘a riotous rebounder ” from the sophisti- 
cated, sardonic, and pessimistic attitude of most Twentieth 
Century humorists. Not that I was wholly unimpressed 
by the criticisms levelled at the inequality of Artemus Ward’s 
work, at his undue reliance on mis-spelling, his extravagance, 
and even buffoonery. But I was even more struck by the 
failure of his critics to render justice to the great qualities 
which underlie these superficial weaknesses: the horse-sense 
which made him a veritable malleus stultorum; his genius 
for coining phrases at once ludicrous and illuminating; and, 
above all, the burning patriotism which inspired his papers 
on the War of North and South, and notably that headed 
“The Draft in Baldinsville ”’: 


“This war hain’t been too well managed. We all know 
that. Whatthen? We are all in the same boat—if the boat 


* Mr. Spielmann, in his references to Artemus Ward’s contributions to [ 


Punch, in his History of that paper, notes that Thackeray was the first to adopt 
inaccurate orthography deliberately and with success in the ‘‘ Letter from ‘ Jeames 
of Buckley Square,’ ”’ in the issue of August 16, 1845, and that in this respect 
Artemus Ward was a follower, though probably an unconscious follower, and 
not a pioneer. 
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goes down, we go down with her. Hence we must all fight. 
It ain’t no use to talk now about who caused the war. That’s 
played out. The war is upon us—upon us all—and we must 
all fight. We can’t ‘reason’ with the foe—only with steel 
and lead. When, in the broad glare of the noonday sun, 
a speckled jackass boldly and maliciously kicks over a 
peanut-stand, do we ‘reason’ with him? I guess not. And 
why reason with those other Southern people who are tryin 
to kick over the Republic? Betsy, my wife, says so too. 
‘“‘T have great confidence in A. Linkin. The old fellow’s 
heart is in the right place, and his head is clear. There’s 
been sum queer doins by sum of his deputies—civil and 
military—but let it pass. We must save the Union. And 
don’t let us wait to be drafted. The Republic is our mother. 
For God’s sake, don’t let us stop to draw lots to see which of us 
shall go to the rescue of our wounded and bleeding mother.” 


Lincoln’s practice of reading passages from Artemus 
Ward’s papers to his Cabinet during the war needs no better 
vindication than the above extract. It was doubtless at the 
back of the mind of Professor Stephenson in his disparaging 
reference to the President as being of ‘‘ the school of Artemus.”’ 
It is certainly also true that Artemus Ward was of the school 
of Lincoln, and this mutual sympathy of statesman and 
“showman” is good enough for me. When I read the 
double disparagement in Professor Stephenson’s chapter for 
the second time, I own that I was moved to adapt Samuel 
Butler’s famous apostrophe * and exclaim ‘“O God, O 
Charleston!’ and to thank Heaven that the illusions—if 
they were illusions—of the ’sixties still survive in some 
minds to-day. 

Charles F. Browne, to call him by his real name, landed 
in England early in 1866, and shortly after his arrival 
was invited by Mark Lemon, the Editor of Punch since its 
foundation in 1841, to contribute to its columns. It was an 
invitation which reflected credit on the flair of the editor, 
and was highly appreciated by Browne, who, according to 
Mr. Spielmann, the author of the excellent and carefully 
documented History of ‘‘ Punch,” was not ashamed to own 
that for years it had been his special ambition to write for 
“ The London Charivari.” As for Mark Lemon, this was not 
an isolated example of his fruitful initiative. He was much 
more than the genial and capable leader of a somewhat 
difficult team, and in the early years of office had asserted 


* On the discovery of a plaster cast of the Discobolus in a lumber room of the 
Museum of Natural History at Montreal. 
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himself with conspicuous authority by his decision, against 
the opinion of his staff, to accept the most remarkable and 
moving poem that ever appeared in the pages of Punch— 
Hood’s Song of the Shirt. His colleagues recognized its power, 
but deemed it unsuitable for insertion in a comic journal, 
Mark Lemon thought otherwise, holding that there were 
occasions when the jester might doff his cap and bells and 
render a public service by deviating into seriousness; and 
he established a tradition which has never been neglected, 
He was also the first to invite, in the person of Artemus 
Ward, contributions from a distinguished humorist from 
overseas; here again the precedent has been followed, the 
most notable instance of late years being that of the famous 
French caricaturist, Caran d’ Ache. 

Artemus Ward was in failing health when he reached 
England. He had developed pulmonary consumption in 
1864, and he only lived to contribute eight papers to Punch, 
some of which were written with painful effort, which left 
its traces on their quality. But the best of them show no 
abatement of his shrewd observation of human nature, his 
genuine appreciation of the best side of English life, and his 
never-failing capacity to pillory snobbery, cant, and pre- 
tentiousness. The paper on the Tower of London is the best 
of all, for while he maintains throughout the character of 
the “‘ showman,” he makes you feel that he had a genuine 
historical sense. The Tower was not a cheerful place, but 
it was unique, and a “sweet boon.” His observations on 
the Traitor’s Gate are at once ridiculous and profound: 


“The Trater’s Gate is wide enuff to admit about twenty 
traters abrest, I should jedge; but beyond this, I couldn't 
see that it was superior to gates in gen’ral. Traters, I will 
here remark, are a onfortnit class of people. If they wasn’t, 
they wouldn’t be traters. They conspire to bust up a 
country—they fail, and they’re traters. They bust her, and 
they become statesmen and heroes.” 


The visit to the Tomb of Shakespeare is mainly farcical, 
but enlivened by some felicitous absurdities. It is here that 
he makes the often quoted remark apropos of Chaucer that 
“Mr. C. had talent, but he couldn’t spel. No man has a 
right to be a lit’rary man onless he knows how to spel. It is 
a pity that Chawcer, who had geneyus, was so unedicated. 
He’s the wuss speller I know of.” The negative results of 
the inquiries of Shakespearian critics, scholars, and commen- 
tators are well summed up in the statement that if they 
continue investigating Shakespeare’s career ‘“‘ we shall not, 
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in doo time, know anything about it all.” Still, Artemus 
Ward did not hesitate to pronounce the Tomb of Shakespeare 
to be a success, and empowered Mr. Punch to make any use 
of this opinion he saw fit. ‘‘ If you think its publication will 
subswerve the cause of litteratoor, you may publicate it.” 
This, at any rate, is not mere mechanical mis-spelling, but 
solecism carried to the pitch of genius. 

The paper on Science and Natural History begins by 
professing Artemus’s disappointment at not being invited to 
join the meetings of the Social Science Congress. But he 
does notrepine. The exclusion may not have been deliberate. 
If it were, “let us remember Homer. Twenty cities claim 
Homer dead, through which the livin Mr. Homer couldn’t 
have been trusted for a sandwich and a glass of bitter beer, 
or words to that effect.” If it were merely an oversight, 
he had at least the consolation of having been hospitably 
received wherever he went: 


“At Liverpool I was asked to walk all over the docks, 
which are nine miles long; and I don’t remember a instance 
since my ’rival in London of my gettin into a cab without a 
Briton comin and purlitely shuttin the door for me, and then 
extendin his open hand to’ards me in the most frenly manner 
possible. Does he not, by this simple yit tuchin gesture, 
welcum me to England? Doesn’t he? Oh, yes—I guess 
he doesn’t he. And it’s quite right among two great countries 
which speak the same langwidge, except as regards H’s.”’ 


Artemus goes on to expound his qualifications to appear 
before the Social Science Congress as a lecturer on animals. 
When only nineteen he wrote an Essay for a “ Literary 
Institoot’ entitled Is Cats to be Trusted? and though it 
does not become him to speak of its merits, he may be 
excused for mentioning that “ the institoot parsed a resolution 
that ‘ whether we look upon the length of this Essy, or the 
manner in which it is written, we feel that we will not express 
any opinion of it, and we hope it will be read in other towns.’ ”’ 
But the ‘“‘ Essy for the Social Sciencers was a far more 
finisheder production than the one on Cats,” and he proceeds 
to illustrate its quality by various anecdotes in proof of the 
assertion that he understands animals better than any other 
class of human creatures, in view of his long professional 
association with them as a showman: 


“The leopard is as lively a animal as I ever came in 
contack with. It is troo he cant change his spots, but you 
can change ’em for him with a paint-brush as I once did 
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in the case of a leopard who wasn’t nat’rally spotted in a 
attractive manner. In exhibitin him I used to stir him up in 
his cage with a protracted pole, and for the purpuss of makin 
him yell and kick up in a leopardy manner I used to casionally 
whack him over the head. This would make the children 
inside the booth scream with fright, which would make 
fathers of families outside the booth very anxious to come 
in—because there is a large class of parents who have a 
uncontrollable passion for takin their children to places where 
they will stand a chance of being frightened to death.” 


Here Artemus Ward combines his impersonation of the 
“showman” with the rdle of censor morum. This dualism 
runs through all his satire. He was a reverent iconoclast; 
a very candid patriot; and in the account of Bears and their 
*‘onreliable ’’ ways he did not refrain from a reference to 
Bull Run which no English humorist would have ever dared 
to make: 


‘**T had a very large grizzly bear once, who would dance, 
and larf and lay down, and bow his head in grief, and give 
a mournful wale, etsetry. But he often annoyed me. It 
will be remembered that on the occasion of the first battle 
of Bull Run, it suddenly occurd to the Fed’ral Soldiers that 
they had business in Washington which ought not to be 
neglected, and they all started for that beautiful and romantic 
city, maintainin a rate of speed durin the entire distance 
that would have done credit to the celebrated French steed 
Gladiateur. Very nat’rally our Gov’ment was drefly grieved 
at this defeat; and I said to my Bear shortly after, as I was 
givin a exhibition in Ohio—I said, ‘ Brewin, are you not 
sorry the National army has sustained a defeat?’ His 
business was to wale dismal, and bow his head down, the 
band (a barrel orgin and a wiolin) playin slow and melan- 
cholly moosic. What did the grizzly old cuss do, however, 
but commence darncin and larfin in the most joyous manner? 
I had a narrer escape from being imprisoned for disloyalty.” 


‘ 


Further and even more “ onreliable’’ behaviour on the 
part of the bear, culminating in his expression of “‘ affection 
of the Bear for his Master”’ by nearly hugging the showman 
to death, led to his abrupt removal, veiled in the following 
tactful euphemism: 


*“* T jest ’scaped with my life. The Bear met with a violent 
death the next day, by bein in the way when a heavily 
loaded gun was fired off by one of my men.” 
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The paper ends with a passage containing one of his most 
often quoted sayings, which is all the more effective because 
of the unexpected irrelevance of its introduction: 


“T have read Earl Bright’s speech at Leeds, and I hope 
we shall now hear from John Derby. I trust that not only 
they but Wm. E. Stanley and Lord Gladstone will cling 
inflexibly to those great fundamental principles, which they 
understand far better than I do, and I will add that I do not 
understand anything about any of them whatever in the 
least—and let us all be happy, and live within our means, 
even if we have to borrer the money to do it with.” 


The paper which describes a visit to the British Museum 
was Artemus Ward’s “swan song.” He opens with an 
ingenious apology for having failed to send in a contribution 
for the previous issue of Punch. His nervous system had 
been “‘ utterly upsot by the dreffle shock” of being caught 
in “a brief shine of sun ”’: 


“TI was walkin in Regent Street one day last week, 
enjoyin your rich black fog and bracin rains, when all at 
once the Sun bust out and actooally shone for nearly half an 
hour steady. I acted promptly. I called a cab and told 
the driver to run his hoss at a friteful rate of speed to my 
lodgins, but it wasn’t of no awale., I had orful cramps, my 
appytite left me, and my pults went down to 10 degrees 
below zero. But by careful nussin I shall no doubt recover 
speedy, if the present sparklin and exileratin weather con- 
tinners. (All of the foregoin is sarcasum.) ” 


6 


It was “sarcasum,” but something more; it veiled the 
tragic irony of the situation in which a sorely stricken but 
very gallant gentleman had to husband his failing strength 
to the utmost so as not to disappoint his readers or diminish 
their enjoyment, and he gave them full measure in his last 
effort. He liked the British Museum; it was “‘ a magnificent 
free show for the people,” but he was fully alive to its short- 
comings, to the excessive seriousness of the officials, to the 
difficulty of obtaining admission to the reading-room, and to 
the inadequacy of the labels on some of the exhibits: 


“TI enjoyed myself very much lookin at the Egyptian 
mummys, the Greek vases, etc., but it occurred to me that 
there was rather too many ‘ Roman antiquitys of a uncertain 
date.’ . . . I can cry like a child over a jug one thousand 
years of age, especially if it is a Roman jug; but a jug of a 
uncertain date doesn’t overwhelm me with emotions.” 
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The sight of the stuffed animals moved him to various 
emotions, especially the gorillas, those ‘simple minded 
monsters who live in Afriky and are believed to be human 
beins to a slight extent, altho’ they are not allowed to vote.” 
The sight of the giraffes prompted him to some original 
disquisitions on the Drink question: 


**T never woulded I were a bird, but I’ve sometimes 
wished I were a giraffe, on account of the long distance of 
his mouth to his stummuck. Hence if he loved beer, one 
mugful would give him as much enjoyment while goin down 
as forty mugfuls would ordinary persons. And he wouldn’t 
get intoxicated, which is a beastly way of amusin oneself, 
I must say. I like a little beer now and then and when the 
teetotallers inform us, as they frekently do, that it is vile 
stuff, and that even the swine shrink from it, I say it only 
shows that the swine is a ass who don’t know what’s good; 
but to pour gin and brandy down one’s throat as freely as 
though it were fresh milk, is the most idiotic way of goin to 
the devil I know of.” 


Those who, like the present writer, frequented the British 
Museum restaurant some twenty years later and rashly 
sampled a peculiarly dreadful hash which was the piéce de 
résistance of the daily menu will sympathize deeply with 
Artemus Ward when he says that “ after visitin the Refresh- 
ment-room and partakin of half a chicken of ‘ uncertain age’ 
like the Roman antiquitys I have previously spoken of, I 
prepared to leave.” But the article ends on a note of kindly 
sentiment—indeed, in spite of its farcical expression, of 
genuine pathos when one reflects that the writer was a 
doomed man, dying young, “‘ who loved his life, though not 
of death afraid ”’: 


** As I passed through the animal room, I observed with 
pane that a benovolint person was urgin the stuffed elephant 
to accept a cold muffin, but I did not feel called on to remon- 
strate with him, any more than I did with the two young 
persons of diff’rent sexes who had retired behind the Rhy- 
nosserhoss to squeeze each other’s hands. In fack, I rayther 
approved of the latter proceedin, for it carrid me back to the 
sunny spring-time of my life. I’m in the shear and yeller 
leaf now, but I don’t forgit the time when to squeeze my 
Betsy’s hand sent a thrill through me like fallin off the roof 
of a two-story house; and I never squozed that gentle hand 
without wantin to do it some more, and feelin that it did 
me good.” 
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Though the papers in Punch were widely read and quoted, 
his Lecture, delivered for the first time at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, on Tuesday, November 13, 1866, and repeated 
until the state of his health obliged him to abandon it early 
in the New Year, made a far deeper impression. The effect 
of Artemus Ward’s humour was immensely enhanced by his 
delivery, his appearance, his characteristic mannerisms, the 
ludicrous panorama, and the priceless wording of the pro- 
gramme. Those who to-day write him down as a buffoon 
and a representative of pioneer jocularity may be interested 
to learn that the audience on the opening night comprised an 
“extraordinary number of literary celebrities.”’ I borrow 
these words from the notice of the Lecture in The Times of 
November 16th from the pen of John Oxenford, the dis- 
tinguished dramatic and literary critic. The most striking 
passage in a uniformly eulogistic notice must be read in 
connection with the fact that the War of North and South, 
as to the merits of which British opinion was acutely divided, 
and mostly wrong, was only just over; but even after a 
lapse of more than sixty years the comment is pertinent 
and valuable : 


“ There is certainly this foundation for an entente cordiale 
between the two countries calling themselves Anglo-Saxon, 
that the Englishman, puzzled by Yankee politics, thoroughly 
relishes Yankee jokes, though they are not in the least like 
hisown. When two persons laugh together, they cannot hate 
each other much so long as the laugh continues.” 


The Times critic, it may be added, observes that the 
Lecture, though treading occasionally on delicate ground, 
“was utterly free from offence’; that it was “ interspersed, 
not only with irresistible jokes, but with shrewd remarks, 
proving that Artemus Ward is a man of reflection as well 
as a consummate humorist”; and that “its brevity was 
its only fault.” 

In view, then, of the state of public opinion at the time, 
and of Victorian fastidiousness in letters, the conquest of the 
educated London audience by Artemus Ward was certainly 
a remarkable achievement. He appealed to the same class 
of people who of late years have flocked to the character- 
sketches of Ruth Draper. Compared with the range and 
variety of her impersonations and the elegance and subtlety 
of her treatment, the methods of Artemus Ward may seem 
homely and crude, but they are linked as social satirists by 
@ common contempt for pretence, affectation, freak cults and 
fashions, and a common regard for decency, simplicity, and 
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sincerity. Artemus Ward was a moralist and a philosopher, 
and his maxim, “Be virtoous and you’ll be happy,” was a 
precept which lay at the back of all his fooling. His “ desipi- 
ence’ was sweet, and often masked a real sanity and 
humanity. As he said in his Fourth of July Oration in 
1859: ‘* My friends, we can’t all be Washingtons, but we 
kin all be patriots and behave ourselves in a human and a 
Christian manner.” Anyhow, the fact remains that of all 
the American entertainers who have appeared in England in 
the last seventy years, none has appealed to our intellectuals 
more effectively than Artemus Ward and Ruth Draper. 
In one respect Miss Draper’s achievement is more con- 
spicuous, because she dispenses with scenery, properties, or 
music, and is a company in herself. But Artemus Ward’s 
Lecture was also an entirely one-man show, in which the 
triumph of the performer was only enhanced by contrast 
with the ludicrous inadequacy of his panorama, at which he 
used to gaze earnestly with affected admiration, occasionally 
leaving the platform with the apology that he was “a man 
short and had to work the moon himself.” 

There is no need to cite evidence in proof of Ruth Draper’s 
conquest of London and, indeed, England. It is not so easy 
to prove my case as to the impression made by Artemus 
Ward in 1866, but’ I hope to make it clear that it does not 
rest on mere assertion. In the middle ’eighties, when I used 
to see Hutton at the Spectator office once a week, I remember 
very clearly his telling me that he had never laughed so much 
in his life as at the “‘ Lecture.” But it was not until long 
after Hutton’s death that I discovered he had recorded his 
impressions at the time in an article in the Spectator, which 
remains the best answer to the charge of ‘“ pioneer 
jocularity ’ brought against Artemus by the writers in the 
History of American Literature. For Hutton was a man of 
rare intellectual equipment, deeply versed in theology and 
philosophy, who, as a leading meniber of the famous Meta- 
physical Society, associated on terms of intimacy with most 
of the choicest spirits of the time. He was also the colleague 
and lifelong friend of Walter Bagehot, of whom he wrote 
what is still the most illuminating estimate of that great 
man, equally distinguished in economics and literary criticism; 
and for the rest was himself and in his own literary studies 
peculiarly sensitive to anything that savoured of crudity, 
vulgarity, or irreverence. 

Few of those who attended the “‘ Lecture’’ knew the 
effort which its delivery involved, but T. W. Robertson, the 
dramatist, who knew him well at the time, states that during 
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the last few weeks of his lecture-giving Artemus Ward 
steadily abstained from accepting any of the numerous social 
invitations he received. More than once he was obliged to 
dismiss his audience, and Robertson describes how he was 
exhausted to the point of nearly fainting by the mere exertion 
of dressing himself. Acting on medical advice he went to 
Jersey in February 1867 as a forlorn hope, but soon returned 
to Southampton. He had written to London to his friends 
of the Savage Club to complain that his “‘ loneliness weighed 
on him,” and they travelled from London to visit him, two 
at a time, that he might be less lonely. His agent, E. P. 
Hingston, was unwearied in his devotion, and the American 
Consul at Southampton proved a true friend in need. He 
longed to return to America, but his desire was unfulfilled, 
and the end came rapidly on March 6th. To quote from 
T. W. Robertson: ‘“‘Charles Browne died beloved and 
regretted by all who knew him, and by many who had 
known him but a few weeks; and when he drew his last 
breath there passed away the spirit of a true gentleman.” 
Though he never married, he was a “ good family man,” 
tenderly attached to his mother, for whom he provided in 
his will, leaving the rest of his property to found an asylum 
for printers and for the education of their orphan children. 
These facts have no bearing on Artemus Ward’s claims to be 
remembered as a man of letters; I mention them merely 
because they help to explain how it came about that he 
endeared himself so greatly to the Victorian public. 

The verdict of the critics of one country on the literary 
merits of authors belonging to another has often erred on the 
side of admiration or detraction, and in no respect have these 
divergences of judgment been more marked than in estimates 
of humour. In the long run it may be contended that 
authors are most truly judged in their native land. There 
is no denying that Artemus Ward is no longer a name to 
conjure with in America; that he is a “ back number,” and 
almost forgotten by the present generation; and that the 
criticisms of the Professors of Literature which I have quoted 
probably reflect the considered opinion of academic and 
intellectual circles. A few months ago I met the distin- 
guished editor of a leading American magazine who con- 
fessed that he had never read Artemus Ward. I wish, 
therefore, to disclaim any intention of reproaching Americans 
for this neglect, or dictating to them what they ought to feel 
on the subject. They may be right, and their view is cer- 
tainly shared by a large section of English readers, to whom 
the name of Artemus Ward conveys no more than those of 
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the authors of The Ingoldsby Legends, the Bon Gaultier 
Ballads, of Praed and even Calverley. I write avowedly as 
an obscure Victorian who can at least invoke the testimony 
of “eminent” contemporaries as to the genius of Artemus 
Ward, and as an old member of the staff of a journal which 
still holds his name in honour and his collaboration as one 
of the happiest episodes in the eighty-eight years of its 
existence. For of him it may indeed be said, in the laconic 
eloquence of the Latin epitaph, Neminem tristem fecit. 


C. L. GRAVES 
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THE LESSON OF THE AMERICAN 
DEBACLE 


For some six years our financial authorities have subordin- 
ated all other interests first to attaining and then to retaining 
what is known as “parity” with the United States of 
America. But pre-war parity has little relationship to the 
conditions of to-day, and therefore in making it our aim 
an artificial value was imparted to the pound. But further, 
by what “ yardstick”? can we measure the relative values 
of the monetary units of two countries whose economic 
conditions are so divergent? 

In this connection one may be permitted to quote from 
an article entitled “‘ America or Empire” which I contri- 
buted to the National Review for May 1925: 


“Tf it is argued that these are most excellent reasons 
why Britain should follow suit and go on to the gold standard 
now, the answer is that Britain is unable to do so and retain 
her financial and economic freedom. To retain that freedom 
under conditions so dissimilar as those that at present obtain 
in Britain and in the United States it is essential that the 
exchange must be free to fluctuate. The exchange is our 
only safety-valve, and if we close it down we incur a very 
grave risk of causing an explosion sooner or later.” 


A year afterwards the first great explosion took place 
in the shape of a six months’ coal stoppage. This was an 
indirect result of the gold standard, which in effect imposed 
a duty of at least 10 per cent. on all our exports, the most 
vulnerable being coal. Now we have a greater explosion 
in the American débdcle through Stock Exchange speculation 
of an unheard-of magnitude. Its repercussions are being 
felt all over the world and by no means least in Britain. 

But, it may be asked, what had Britain’s return to the 
gold standard to do with the débdcle in the United States? 
According to the New York Journal of Commerce, whose 
editor is an eminent economist and was closely associated 
with the Federal Reserve system, it had a great deal to do 
with it. Referring to Mr. Snowden’s remarks on the effect 
of a orgy of speculation on other countries, the newspaper 
said: 


“Tf he [Mr. Snowden] had been in close touch with the 
Bank of England he must have heard of the visits of the 
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Governor of that Bank to the United States in order to 
arrange to keep interest rates low. Low rates, through pro- 
ducing an artificial cheapness of money in the United States, 
are alleged to have started the speculative mania which was 
allowed to flourish and because of neglect soon became 
unmanageable. Speculative interests in the United States 
may have enjoyed a debauch, but the country has had to 
pay for it, and in so doing pays the price of the maintenance 
of an erroneous financial policy in Great Britain at the 
instance of the country’s Central Bank.” 


To what extent the above is correct I do not profess to 
be able to say, but it is a point of view which we would be 
ill-advised to ignore. 

The United States usually holds about double the amount 
of gold that it is necessary to hold under the provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act; Britain’s gold is wholly employed 
as a basis for credit and is insufficient for the purpose. So 
long as this disparity exists, we have no means of affecting 
the credit situation in that country, for it is in a position to 
counteract gold movements either inwards or outwards. 
They, however, hold a whip-hand over us, though, as a 
favour—as in the instance referred to—they may not use 
the whip. On the other hand, with vivid recollection of 
their present experience, on a future occasion they may be 
more ready to use it! 

There are other important divergences in the economic 
position of the two countries. During the past five years 
our wholesale price level has fallen nearly 20 per cent., while 
that of the United States shows no material change. Then 
there is the prolonged series of one-sided payments necessary 
to discharge Europe’s war debts to the United States, 
averaging £70,000,000 per annum over the next 36 years. 
The greater part will fall to be made either by us or through 
us; and thus the situation becomes further involved by 
reason of our diametrically opposed fiscal policies. With 
conditions so divergent, on what possible basis can parity 
be definitely established unless it be that one country 
becomes subordinate to the other? 

Let us now recall briefly what, so far, has been the 
effect on our commerce and industry. The Bank rate has 
been raised from 3 per cent., at which it stood in July 
1923, to 54 per cent.; Treasury bill rates have risen from 
2 per cent. to 5 per cent.; while the yield on longer- 
dated Government securities, which then was tending 
downwards, has been raised to 5 per cent. This constitutes 
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a heavy burden on industry both directly and, through 
taxation, indirectly. 

But a still more onerous burden is being borne. In the 
summer of 1924 a secret committee was appointed, on 
whose recommendation the pound was raised to parity. 
This was effected, first, through raising the rate of interest 
and, second, through the Bank of England undertaking to 
pay in gold a good deal more than the pound was worth. 
In this way foreign money was attracted and parity with 
the dollar was reached. But while the pound was thus 
being manipulated, the country’s foreign trade position was 
rapidly becoming more adverse. Between 1923 and 1925 our 
adverse visible trade balance increased by no less than 
£183,000,000. 

To raise the value of the pound in the face of this adverse 
trade position was tantamount to placing a duty on exports 
and giving a bonus to imports. The exchange value of the 
pound was enhanced by at least 10 per cent., and probably 
by more. Other things remaining the same, the pound 
would now buy 10 per cent. more foreign goods, whereas a 
given quantity of the products of our industry sold abroad 
would realize 10 per cent. fewer pounds. Of course, an 
adjustment had to be effected, but the full brunt of adjusting 
our price level to that of the outside world has fallen on us. 
If we compare September 1924 with September 1929 we 
will find that according to the Board of Trade figures our 
general wholesale price level has fallen 18°6 per cent., while 
materials alone show a decline of 19°9 per cent. According 
to the economics of last century there should have followed 
an adjustment in costs of production through a reduction 
in wages, which form so large a part of these costs. Professor 
Bowley’s Index, however, shows that the fall in money 
wages over the period is only 1 per cent., but as the cost of 
living is down 6 per cent. there has been an increase in 
real wages. 

This, then, is where the return to the gold standard, 
effected by the aid of the money factor, has landed us— 
a fall in prices of nearly 20 per cent. with money wages 
practically unchanged. It is an impossible situation which 
obviously cannot be maintained. We are confronted, how- 
ever, with a further serious complication. As the result of 
the American débdcle a fall in commodity prices has set in 
over there; and when we consider how the instalment system 
permeates the United States, it is not improbable that the 
deflationary movement thus started may assume serious 
proportions. The effect, of course, would be world-wide, and 
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indeed is already being felt. Thus, at a time when for us 
a rise in prices is so essential, we are faced with the likelihood 
of a further fall in prices. 

To correct the situation wages must fall or prices rise. 
If the former be regarded as outside practical politics, then 
we must concentrate on the most effective means of raising 
prices. Something more radical than mere palliatives is 
necessary. When a coat is cut too small, however much a 
tailor may pin and chalk-mark and pull here and adjust 
there, the result is never satisfactory. A new garment has 
to be made. This is analogous to our position with regard 
to the gold standard. We really require some other standard 
more suited for the commerce and industry and development 
not only of Britain but of the Empire. 

Now from time immemorial the world has used the two 
precious metals for monetary purposes, and it is only within 
the last sixty years—if we omit Great Britain—that the 
Western nations one after the other have discarded silver and 
adopted gold. At this critical stage in the world’s economy it 
is surely well worth consideration whether a solution of our 
monetary difficulties may not be found in the rehabilitation of 
silver. By that I do not mean that so much silver should be 
purchased by one country and so much by another, but—to 
revert to our illustration—that gold and silver should be 
woven together, one as the weft and one as the woof, thus 
forming a strong and durable material, which could be used 
as a standard of value. The loom whereby gold and silver 
could thus be interwoven was described in last month’s 
National Review. It takes the form of a super-bank (quite 
different in character, however, from the present projected 
International Bank) where Central Banks would keep their 
accounts, which would be fed by gold or silver at a fixed 
ratio between the two metals. The balances thus created 
would thereupon form a basis for credit and currency in 
the participating countries, which basis would be transferable 
by a mere ledger entry in the books of the super-bank. 
Thus the inconvenience of silver by reason of its bulk, 
which Ricardo held was the only objection to it as a standard 
of value, would be overcome. 

The effect on prices of rehabilitating silver at a ratio 
which would restore at least part of its former value would 
be twofold. It would extend the world’s basis of credit, 
although, through the super-bank, still subject to control. 
But, perhaps of greater importance, it would increase the 
purchasing power of existing holders of silver. 

Let our imagination run for a moment on the effect on 
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Asia. Nearly one-third of the area of the globe is contained 
in that vast continent and more than half the population 
of the world inhabit it. For ages silver, to them, has been 
a store of value. The savings of the great majority of the 
people are largely in the form of silver ornaments. For 
China, silver is still the standard of value. 

We may now recall briefly the depreciation that has 
taken place in silver through deliberate legislative acts of 
the Western nations. For two and a half centuries before 
1873 the value of silver in relation to gold was comparatively 
stable, and from 1803 entirely so. England adopted the gold 
standard in 1816, but the rest of the world used silver as 
a standard either alone or in conjunction with gold. Ger- 
many, taking advantage of her indemnity from France, 
demonetized silver in 1873, and nation after nation has 
followed suit. Even India, where silver was and still is 
inextricably mixed up with the social and economic life of 
the people, was compelled, much against her will, to close 
her mints to the free coinage of the metal in 1893. What, 
then, has been the effect of these legislative acts on the 
value of silver? Until 1873 silver was approximately 60d. 
per ounce; when India closed her mints it had fallen to 35d. ; 
it is now under 23d. Even since we returned to the gold 
standard silver has fallen 25 per cent. It is a very striking 
fact that in consequence of legislation gold has become 
40 times more valuable than silver, although only 124 ounces 
of silver are produced for each ounce of gold. 

What legislation, however, has taken away legislation 
can restore. If silver were rehabilitated, not necessarily at 
its old parity, but—let us say—on a 20-to-1 basis, which 
would equal 47d. per ounce and approximate to the exchange 
value of the Indian rupee, the effect upon the purchasing 
power of Asia might be profound. In particular might this 
be so with China. Sooner or later order must be restored 
out of what appears to be chaos in that great country, with 
its 400 millions of peoples. May we not therefore find in 
the reconstruction of China, with silver stabilized at 47d. 
per ounce, just that fillip to our commerce and industry we 
so sorely need ? 

Britain’s greatness has been attained by enterprise and 
leadership, not by following. Britain led in adopting the 
gold standard and in process of time the world followed. 
So far as Britain is concerned the gold standard has served 
its day and has now become a drag upon the industrial 
machine. Is there sufficient enterprise again to take the 
lead and, in conjunction with the other countries of the 
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Empire, adopt the more stable joint standard as an effective 
instrument for the Empire’s development ? 

The tendency is for the world to become divided into 
economic groups. There is talk of a United States of Europe, 
with France apparently aspiring to its financial leadership. At 
any rate, France now holds £320 millions of gold; on the other 
side of us, the Federal Reserve Banks and the Treasury hold 
£800 millions; while the Bank of England’s holding is only 
£131 millions. Wedged in between the two, we are being 
pushed into a tight corner. Under the above conditions 
co-operation between Central Banks, on which so much stress 
has been laid, simply means Britain seeking favours from 
either the United States or France. In co-operation with 
our co-partners in the Empire, let us have the enterprise 
and courage to strike out on a line of our own and so regain 
our independence. 

The lesson of the great débdcle will not have been lost 
if it brings home to us that—at any rate under present-day 
conditions—gold is not that secure “‘ anchorage ”’ its advo- 
cates have represented it to be, and if it leads us to examine 
the merits of the joint standard with its compensatory action 
upon prices. 


J. F. DARLING 
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EAST KENT REGIONAL PLAN 


THE coalfield of East Kent, first discovered as a result of a 
brilliant induction, languished during its early years in 
bondage to obscure and incalculable financial transactions. 
The investing public, no less than the local people, grew 
weary of the subject; and a certain number of rebuilt chim- 
neys erected in places where shafts might or might not have 
been sunk were the sole outward signs of industrial possi- 
bilities, with the exception of several groups of cottages 
which might have come there by other means. The addi- 
tional discovery of iron ore and the transference of the bulk 
of the mining rights to three groups of determined indus- 
trialists completely changed the situation: something actual 
and effective was to be done in the getting of coal. The 
changed atmosphere began to be felt towards the close of the 
war: almost simultaneously public opinion was awakening 
to the need of a plan of operations. So much in the hurry of 
wartime had been improvised without plan, but even the 
war itself seemed to come to a miraculous close when at last 
a great planner was able to exercise single control. Hap- 
hazard action, however well meaning and well thought out 
its component parts, was seen to lead to wasteful results if 
there were no general plan for guidance. Side by side, then, 
with the industrial plan of campaign there should be a plan 
for the development of the area: coal-pits need special trans- 
port facilities, they need miners living in houses, neither of 
which are found ready to hand in a rural area; and, on the 
other hand, coal-pits if left to themselves have been known 
in the past to destroy natural beauty while they build up 
national prosperity. East Kent was not on the backside of 
England, one of those northern areas dimly apprehended 
through a mist of smoke whose very names could infallibly 
be used to raise a laugh on a London revue stage. No, the 
common phrase for Kent is the Garden of England, and for 
East Kent, including as it does Dover and Folkestone, Eng- 
land’s front door. We are proud of what greets the foreigner 
as he journeys up to London from either of these ports and 
by whichever route. 

Here, then, was an area upon which to exercise the com- 
paratively little tried town-planning powers of an Act which 
had been in force since 1910, and which was specially designed 
to harmonize the needs of industry, the preservation of 
seemliness in country and town, and the good health of the 
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population. Town planning, first conceived of as affecting 
individual local authorities, had by this time been supple- 
mented by Regional Planning, which enabled a group of 
authorities—in East Kent there are seventeen of them—to 
act in concert in order to see that the main lines were well 
laid out before single action was taken. Who, then, was to 
move in the matter? The industrialists were prepared to 
do the right thing and to avoid the errors of the past, but, 
themselves uncertain of their programme of colliery develop- 
ment, they were inclined to allow the change which would 
follow upon their operations to take its natural course. The 
local authorities were not unaware that this course had its 
dangers; the coastal towns, seaside resorts, were afraid for 
their country behind them, for their water supply, drawn 
directly from the rainfall that percolates through the chalk; 
but the mines would be situated in other areas, rural dis- 
tricts, where a penny rate produces perhaps £300 per annum. 
The Ministry of Health was benevolent but preoccupied with 
the post-war problems of the whole country. Local leader- 
ship was required. Now it so happens that the Church is 
still a power in East Kent; the Archbishop is the principal 
person there in secular as in ecclesiastical affairs. What 
more natural, then, that he should call a conference at Lam- 
beth of all those interested in East Kent to discuss the 
formulation of a plan? But in addition to its additional 
headman East Kent had a piece of mere good luck; by 
calling it good luck one does not mean that good luck is not 
often deserved—there must be something in a country-side 
which had attracted two people like Kitchener and Milner to 
live within its borders. Lord Milner at once took charge of 
the Advisory Committee which the Archbishop set up; the 
varied and vast experience which had been gained in adminis- 
tering the affairs of the Empire in peace and in war was now 
to be applied to this local problem, small seeming in com- 
parison, but of permanent importance to the future of 
England. For if the claims of industry and seemliness could 
be harmonized in Kent, why not elsewhere? It would not 
have been found possible to discover anyone in the whole 
country more fitted to obtain this balance than Lord Milner, 
whose statesmanship was equalled by his financial knowledge 
and his interest in sociology; while his house and garden at 
Sturry Court proved his exquisite understanding of the 
beauty of English scenery. That house and garden, now 
Milner Court, presented to King’s School, Canterbury, has 
been made the fitting memorial to one who always looked to 
the future of his country. 
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In the future of Kent others, too, under Lord Milner’s 
leadership have contributed much; the former Dean of 
Canterbury, now Bishop of Chichester; Mr. H. E. H. Rice, 
chairman of the Regional Planning Committee and suc- 
cessor to Lord Milner on the Advisory Committee; the 
former Minister of Health, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, and his 
town-planning adviser, Mr. G. L. Pepler. East Kent indeed 
has been singularly fortunate in the personalities of those 
who have made the work of planning possible; its great 
misfortune was the death of Lord Milner just as the plan for 
which he had laboured was beginning to take shape. 

This plan has been prepared in two stages: the first a 
preliminary study or survey of the factors of the problem 
and the tendency of their solution, and the second a plan of 
development, not of course hard and fast, but fixed in some 
things and providing lines of guidance in others. The 
survey has been published, the plan is just about to 
appear.* 

It is not easy to forecast the future of a piece of country 
into which sixteen or so coal-mines are going to be thrust, 
together with possibly a group of blast-furnaces and numerous 
subsidiary industries. The first basis of the plan is the 
location of the mines, upon which depends new roads and 
railways on the one hand and new towns for miners on the 
other. Not only must the mines be located, but if possible 
there should be some indication of their order of develop- 
ment, their durability, and the number of people they will 
employ. It is, however, surprising what a careful study of 
geology will reveal: depths of coal seams, position of water- 
bearing strata, and many other factors which give fairly 
definite indication of the order and intensity of growth. The 
diagrammatic section through the earth’s crust from Lympne 
to the North Foreland, if looked at with the eye of imagina- 
tion, is a truly dramatic document; the coalfield is concealed, 
its dusky dynamic force veiled by an unbroken coverlet of 
virgin white chalk. The coal measures are curved into a 
form of cup; originally it was one of a series of gigantic folds 
extending from North Wales to the Pas de Calais; by some 
stupendous force the convex curves were sheared off, leaving 
this isolated concave. Stranger still, between the chalk and 
these older rocks is thrust a sharp wedge of the Odlites, those 
limestones and clays familiar to everyone who lives in the 
south-west of England. The chalk saturated with water is 
sealed at its base by a bed of Gault clay; but the wedge of 
rocks underneath obtain their water from farther afield— 

* It may be published by the time this Review appears. 
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perhaps from France—and these strata are the bugbear of 
the coal-borer. 

What an exciting underground did that peaceful undu- 
lating county of East Kent rest upon, pursuing for two 
thousand years an agricultural and seaside existence per- 
turbed by nothing more agitating than an ephemeral milita 
conquest or so! That peace is now permanently exploded; 
for however much we may minimize the ugly effects of 
industrialization, and however well planned the new additions 
may be so as to conform to the genius of the locality, a change 
fundamental and complete will have taken place from the 
peace of the country to the busy hum of men. 

The position of the houses for the new population is as 
important as the location of the pits; two extremes may be 
indicated. In one case each pit will have its own housing 
scheme attached to it, but of course not placed too close, 
and additional houses would be allowed either in the existing 
villages or anywhere about the country-side. Such a method 
might avoid all the older evils of overcrowding, and the 
individual buildings even might be well designed, but it 
would inflict the maximum change towards sophistication of 
the country-side. It would also be uneconomic, for these 
numerous housing schemes, these smaller groups and single 
buildings, would eventually have to be drained, and the 
extreme undulation of the country, the chalk running in 
long parallel ridges, would make this extremely expensive. 
It must not be forgotten that East Kent, including the 
coastal towns, drains its water from the chalk which is a 
great sponge absorbing the rain-water and collecting it in 
natural reservoirs underground. The sponge is a filter, but 
it is also liable to fissures or cracks through which impurities 
may descend direct into the reservoirs. This water question, 
which sounds at first hearing like a drawback, will probably 
prove a blessing as regards rural preservation. It will be 
absolutely necessary to reserve large areas free from building, 
to prevent ribbon development along all the existing road 
frontages, and to group all buildings into definite areas 
where they can be economically drained and the effluent 
carried to the sealed beds of rivers or to the open sea. 

The extreme of scattered building is, therefore, for prac- 
tical reasons impossible; the opposite, of a single new town, 
suggests itself. There are many points in its favour. The 
smallness of new communities is one of their chief drawbacks; 
the people come from various parts of the country—they are 
frank importations—they have little in common with each 
other—they come from dense crowded towns, from ajjolly, 
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social, if skummish, existence, to a neat, bare, isolated hygienic 

arden village with no amusements except perhaps a village 
hall, and with a big bare garden to take the place of the 
teeming street. It is not surprising that miners’ families 
should prefer to overcrowd houses in Dover in place of living 
on a chalk down. But there is another advantage in a 
central new town: there is, as has been said, some uncer- 
tainty of the placing of pits and the order of their opening. 
A single town could, if local transport were shaped to that 
end, be made accessible to all. And as earlier pits gave out 
it would not be left stranded as the pithead village might 
well be. Other interests and workers in other trades would 
assemble there, and there would not be formed that unsocial 
pit mentality which pervades some of the Welsh mining 
villages, cut off by mountain ridges from the outer world. 
In many ways it would have been an advantage if this new 
town could have assembled round an existing nucleus which 
could give it some historic background. But Canterbury, 
unlike Doncaster, is not centrally placed, and perhaps we 
should be happy that its transformation into a town of 
250,000 inhabitants is not likely. All the other towns are 
found upon the coast, and they would hardly like to exchange 
that certain prosperity of their seaside trade for the less 
obvious allurement of a miners’ residential metropolis. 
Dover, the most likely for this purpose, in outlook has two 
physical drawbacks; it is on the extreme southern verge of 
the coalfield where, paradoxically, coal discovered first is 
likely to be worked last; and it is situated in most difficult 
country for a great expansion. Dover will always be one of 
the chief ports of the coalfield, but it is not suited for the 
capital. 

The idea of the single central town was abandoned. The 
three industrial groups at present working the coalfield were 
not in favour of so much “ community ” of labour or rather 
houses. And so a compromise between these extremes has 
been agreed upon. Groups of pits are to share new towns 
between them, which will be placed conveniently for work, 
and for main trunk drainage. There may be five or six of 
such towns or even less, but anyhow they will eventually 
become towns and will not remain housing schemes., The 
first of these to be begun, Aylesham, has been laid out as a 
small town and not as a village, with ample central square 
and a tree-lined avenue of approach from the new station on 
the Southern main-line from Canterbury to Dover. It is 
estimated that the new mining population will eventually 
reach a total of about 180,000; of this a certaintproportion 
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will find houses in existing towns and villages, leaving pos. 
sibly 150,000 to be distributed in the five or six new to 

which would thus have an average population of between 
thirty and twenty-five thousand. There will, however, bea 
considerable number of people besides those directly em. 
ployed in coal-mining; the existing population of East Kent, 
which is about 300,000, will probably in the next thirty or 
forty years increase to 675,000, or be more than doubled, 
But if we consider the three rural districts in which most of 
the mines and new towns will be situated, the revolution will 
be much more complete; a present population of 30,000 will 
be expanded into one of at least 200,000. Here is the 
numerical idea of the fundamental change already alluded to. 

The method of disposing of this growth of industry and 
habitations upon an ordinary basis is called “ zoning ”’—an 
ugly and not very expressive term, for the arrangement of 
areas to be used for different purposes is not by any means 
always in the form of girdles or belts; it is more frequently 
found in patches. In the plan that has been prepared an 
attempt has been made to divide the area into two broad 
divisions—a building zone (for industry or houses) and an 
open zone (for agriculture and recreational spaces). The 
Industrial Building zones will occur automatically wherever 
a pit is sunk; in its vicinity it is intended should be grouped 
all those industries which depend upon cheap fuel and the 
by-products of coal conversion. A circle of half a mile radius 
from the pithead will enclose this zone, within which only a 
strictly limited number of houses for safety and other special 
workers will be allowed. Other Industrial zones not neces- 
sarily attached to pits will be planned, more particularly in 
the neighbourhood of the ports of Dover and Richborough. 
The Residential zones (or, in common speech, the sites for 
the new towns) cannot all be determined at once, so that 
there is power to locate them as and when required to meet 
the convenience of the miners and other industrial workers, 
and to fall in with the main-drainage schemes of the local 
authorities. There are many delightful sites available for 
towns in this gently rolling chalk country. The hollows 
where there is shelter from the north-east winds and where 
the woods are found have always been used in the past, and 
the porous nature of the chalk prevents them from being 
damp. 

The Open zone is also subdivided; the low-lying marsh- 
land, the more inaccessible portions, those least likely to be 
sewered, and also those at present most valuable for agri- 
culture (including hops and fruit), have been placed in 4 
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Rural Reservation, not to be used for building. The 
remainder, while still used for agriculture, may be converted 
either for the sites of the new towns or for smaller groups of 
buildings, the latter only if they can be economically drained. 
All straggling or ribbon development may thus be prevented, 
not only on the score of amenity but for the vital economic 
reason that, local drainage schemes being prohibited, the 
running of trunk sewers over the whole area would place an 
unbearable burden on the rates. 

Without a map it is impossible to describe the improve- 
ments in the transport services which will become necessary 
and for which the plan provides. There is a light-railway 
system in the area which, unfortunately, was independently 
planned some years ago; but it can probably be worked into 
the new scheme. The Tilmanstone mine, the most southerly 
pit at present working, in order to reach a port at Dover by 
the most direct route uses an overhead rope railway; this 
method of transport may be tried elsewhere, but the other 
three working mines, Chislet, Snowdon, and Betteshanger, 
at present use the Southern Railway. In addition to these 
major structural features of the plan there are many lesser 
but extremely important aspects; for example, the reason- 
able control of the design and materials of the new buildings. 
It would certainly be a one-sided scheme which, while pro- 
viding for the convenience of industry and the health of the 
inhabitants, neglected the large amount of building which is 
going so materially to affect the appearance of the landscape. 
Fortunately architectural control, exercised by a light and 
not oppressive hand, can be effected by the consultative 
panels of architects and others set up by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects in consultation with the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England. These panels have 
the sanction of the Ministry of Health and they proceed by 
persuasion rather than by compulsion, though of course in 
the background there is full power under the Town Planning 
Act to prevent the perpetration of outrage. 

Such, then, are some of the main features of the plan for 
East Kent. It cannot be denied that there are many uncer- 
tainties in the premises: the pits are not all located nor the 
hew towns; the road system must not be too definite in 
consequence. Rope railways may be more used; there is also 
a feasible project for opening the ancient river Wantsum to 
form a canal that will connect the Stour with the Thames 
estuary near Birchington. This last suggests the greatest 
uncertainty of all; will coal be exported from Dover to the 
continent or from Richborough or Birchington to London? 
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There are many people who think that a large amount of it 
should be converted into electric power on the spot and 
conveyed to London and Brighton in place of the stations 
proposed by the Electricity Board; this would appear to be 
the most logical use to which to put a coalfield providentially 
discovered so near to the greatest centre of population in the 
country. 

In forecasting all forms of growth there must be these 
elements of uncertainty; but these by no means prevent the 
preparation of a regional plan. At the same time they give 
warning that it must possess a considerable degree of flexi- 
bility. In addition, a just balance must be struck between 
existing amenity and new industry. It would be bad 
national business to neglect either. Upon amenities depend 
the present staple of East Kent—the provision of recrea- 
tional energy to Londoners of all classes, from the residents 
of Sandwich Bay, Walmer, St. Margarets, and Broadstairs, 
to the day tripper to Ramsgate, Margate, and Herne Bay. A 
careful calculation was made into the amount of money 
already invested in these seaside amenities and the probable 
amount in the mining industry; it was found that the latter 
at its maximum would not equal the sum already involved 
in recreation. 

The aim, therefore, of the plan is to add to the regional 
assets through industry without diminishing those already 
existing in the seaboard and rural attractions. The problem 
of rural England is here seen to be posed in its acutest form: 
the change certain, rapid, and necessary, the existing status 
of manifest economic no less than of esthetic value. 


Patrick ABERCROMBIE 
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THE RACKET ACROSS THE CENTURIES 


THE racket, as an implement for games of ball, has a history 
of more than 500 years, and its various developments and 
changes can be traced with some amount of certainty since 
the year 1555. It was then that we get the first known 
description of a racket by a man who was obviously an 
expert in the ball games of his day—Antonio Scaino, of 
Salo, near Brescia. His book named T'raltato della Palla is 
very rare, though not so rare as I once imagined. There are 
copies in several public libraries, but I searched ten years 
before I found one in the market. Recently another came 
into my hands, a third was found by a well-known American 
supporter of court tennis and rackets, and a fourth was on 
sale in London the other day. 

Scaino says that the racket in his time was costly, and 
as many people could not afford one, they used to play with 
a wooden bat called palleta, or mescola. When and where 
the racket was first invented remains uncertain, but it is 
generally held that the implement of the kind used in early 
days in court tennis, and so the forerunner of all modern 
rackets, was invented by the Italians, and that the progress 
was a natural one from the bare hand to the glove, the glove 
to a glove with strings drawn across it, and so to a frame of 
wood with strings and a diminutive handle. 

Before Scaino’s time we are in the dark as to how far 
the racket had progressed, though there is one illustration 
of a tennis court fifteen years before Scaino’s book, which 
shows diminutive rackets very clearly. The derivation of 
the word racket, as incidentally of the words tennis and 
court, have given rise to much conjecture, and the spelling 
of the word has also been a matter of dispute. Mr. Julian 
Marshall, the well-known historian of ball games, held strong 
views on this as on many things connected with games, and 
he had no liking for the spelling ‘‘ racquets.’’ Several times 
in his writings he refers to it, of which one instance will be 
enough. 

In a note in the Annals of Tennis, page 6, he says: 
“It is perhaps not out of place here to protest against the 
vulgar spelling which in recent years has made the game of 
rackets, as well as the implement used in it and in tennis, 
appear as racquets—a word which belongs neither to the 
English nor to the French, nor to any other known language.” 

Scaino gives us a very clear description, and an illustra- 
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tion of the racket of his day. It was, he says, of the shape 
of a guitar, one and a half feet in length, and eleven inches at 
the widest part. The strings were to be fine and strong, so 
that the ball might rebound instantly from them. He says 
the racket should be curved at the end for returning balls 
out of corners. This did not apparently mean that the head 
was “inclined ” as it became in later days, for there is no 
suggestion of it in Scaino’s representation. The racket is 
as straight as a lawn tennis racket to-day, but is strung 
diagonally. 

Between Scaino’s book in 1555 and Dr. Garsault’s L’ Art 
de Raquettier in 1767, I have not been able to discover much 
in writing that is helpful, and one depends mostly on repre- 
sentations of rackets. These are fairly numerous, but how 
far they are trustworthy is another question. Until just 
before Dr. Garsault’s time they present two points of simi- 
larity—one is the diminutive size of the handles, and the other 
that the head of the racket is straight and not inclined. 
On the other hand there is great dissimilarity in the stringing, 
sometimes it being diagonal, and at others up and down as 
to-day, the diagonal form on the whole prevailing. 

One may give the following examples :— 


1583. Portrait of a gentleman playing tennis—up and down 
stringing of racket very clearly shown. 

About 1589. View of a German court and players—Ludwig 
Ditzinger—diagonal stringing. 

End of 16th Century. A game of tennis with four players 
in the court—diagonal stringing. 

About 1616. The Miracle of St. Mansuy, by Jacques Callot— 
showing the saint bringing to life a boy killed by 
a tennis ball. A racket is by his side—diagonal 
stringing. 

1632. Frontispiece to Charles Hulpear’s Jew Royal de la 
Paume—four players in a court—up and down 
stringing. 

1641. Print of James, Duke of York, with a racket— 
diagonal stringing very clearly shown. 

1659. Representation of a court in Comenius’ Orbis Sensu- 
alium Pictus—three players shown with rackets— 
diagonal stringing. 

1682. The Gamesier, by Mitelli—two rackets are shown 
lying on the floor. Up and down stringing very 
clearly shown. 

1701. Representation of a court in a book entitled The 
Memoirs of the Marquis de Montbrun—diagonal 
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stringing. This is the first view of a court which 
I know where only two players are shown, and where 
a singles game is in progress. 

1728. <A plate showing a dance of tennis players in a book 
on Theatrical Dancing by Gregorio Lambroso, of 
which a reprint has recently been issued. This 
interesting representation, which was _ recently 
brought to my notice bya friend, is not mentioned, 
I think, in any book on tennis. It shows part of 
a court in the background, and in the foreground 
two dancers equipped with rackets. The stringing 
of the rackets is diagonal. 


We next come to the representation of a French profes- 
sional, said to be Joseph Barcellon, paumier du Roi, and 
dated 1753. Here the racket is very clearly shown, and, 
moreover, it approximates very much to that of later times. 
It is altogether a far more serviceable weapon, with the 
handle and head in just about the same relationship as to-day. 
The inclination of the head is very slight, but is just noticeable. 

From any of the earlier representations to this there is a 
wide gulf, and one wonders who was chiefly responsible for 
the very great improvement, and for the idea of the inclina- 
tion of the head, which by 1767 was well established. From 
1767 onwards conjecture ceases for de Garsault gives us a full 
and very careful description of the manufacture of the 
racket with illustrations. Moreover, there are rackets in 
existence of little later date than this. De Garsault’s book 
is very rare, but a précis of what he says is given in Julian 
Marshall’s Annals of Tennis, which is more accessible, and 
the racket manufacturer of to-day would find it very 
interesting reading. 

The length of the handle of the racket in 1767 was 
about seventeen inches, only an inch shorter than the whole 
length of the racket in Scaino’s time. 

The making of the inclination of the head in order to 
give greater facility than a straight racket would allow for 
returning balls which are near to the floor with the stroke 
proper to tennis is carefully described by de Garsault, also 
a “ flattening’ process of the head now long obsolete, and 
the system of stringing up and down with the cross strings 
looped round the main strings. The handle of the racket 
was almost invariably in those days bound with leather. 
The average weight was 420 to 430 grammes before stringing. 
Since de Garsault’s day gradual and large improvements have 
been made in the manufacture, but there has been no radical 
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change except in the method of stringing. The cross strings 
are, of course, no longer looped round the main strings. 
The present form of stringing came in shortly after the 
middle of last century. Diagonal stringing has been experi- 
mented with in modern days, and I have in my collection at 
least one lawn tennis racket so strung, but as a practical 
proposition it is now non-existent. All the implements now 
in use at lawn tennis, rackets, squash rackets, etc., are 
indirectly due to the tennis racket. Rackets goes back 
over 150 years, but it appears fairly certain that the game 
was first played with tennis rackets, and probably, though 
this is supported by less evidence, against one of the walls 
of a tennis court. The earlier the representation, the more 
nearly does the implement approach the tennis racket. A 
very interesting picture may be seen in the unromantic 
surroundings of the passage to the saloon bar of a modem 
public-house building, the “‘ Belvidere,” in Pentonville Road. 
The picture is the last relic, perhaps, of the old “ Belvidere” 
Tavern and Gardens which it represents, where so many 
great racket matches of the past were played. 

Early racket rackets are not easily found, but even as 
late as the ’sixties of last century the shape of the head bore 
far more resemblance to the tennis racket than now, and 
there was a distinct sign of inclination. 

Whereas up till the end of the ’seventies of last century 
at any rate the best tennis rackets came from France: there 
is no evidence that the rackets racket after it assumed 
anything like its present shape with a long handle was made 
abroad. The game of rackets was developed in England, 
and all the implements for playing it after the earliest 
days were made here. The game of squash rackets began 
about. the middle of the last century, and during the last few 
years has become most popular. The implements for it are, 
of course, exactly like those for rackets, on a slightly 
smaller scale. 

The year 1874 is generally given as that of the invention 
of lawn tennis, and the rackets made for its use to-day 
must, of course, very much outnumber all others made for 
any kind of game. Here again there is no doubt as to the 
development, for examples exist from the earliest times 
onward. There were some more approximating to the 
rackets racket, and some to the tennis racket, but after a 
little while the tennis racket shape had its way, inclined head 
and all. 

In 1878 we find Julian Marshall complaining of the 
scarcity of good French rackets for real tennis, because of 
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the great demand for ash for lawn tennis rackets. A single 
glance at rackets of the seventies is a convincing proof of the 
enormous difference that was bound to have existed between 
the game then and now. The straightening process of the 
head began somewhere about 1880, and in a few years was 
complete. 

Since then no epoch-making changes have been intro- 
duced, but the modern rackets are, of course, much more 
finely finished, and the head is, as a rule, more oval in shape, 
but there have been a number of slight alterations tried, as 
double stringing, strengthening of the shoulders in various 
ways. And then, of course, the metal racket, though such 
a thing was thought of in the early days of lawn tennis, is, 
as a practical proposition, a thing of the last few years. 

One or two of the boxes with the sets of rackets, net, etc., 
for Major Wingfield’s spherastrike, as he called the game 
he put on the market, are still in existence, and curious speci- 
mens of rackets are to be found in many places—Messrs. F. H. 
Ayres have one with a device affixed to the handle for 
scoring the game. 

I have a very early one whose weight is less than ten 
ounces. At one time there was one with a device for 
tightening of the strings before play, on the same principle 
as tuning up a stringed instrument. 
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change except in the method of stringing. The cross strings 
are, of course, no longer looped round the main strings, 
The present form of stringing came in shortly after the 
middle of last century. Diagonal stringing has been experi- 
mented with in modern days, and I have in my collection at 
least one lawn tennis racket so strung, but as a practical 
proposition it is now non-existent. All the implements now 
in use at lawn tennis, rackets, squash rackets, etc., are 
indirectly due to the tennis racket. Rackets goes back 
over 150 years, but it appears fairly certain that the game 
was first played with tennis rackets, and probably, though 
this is supported by less evidence, against one of the walls 
of a tennis court. The earlier the representation, the more 
nearly does the implement approach the tennis racket. A 
very interesting picture may be seen in the unromantic 
surroundings of the passage to the saloon bar of a modem 
public-house building, the ‘‘ Belvidere,” in Pentonville Road. 
The picture is the last relic, perhaps, of the old “ Belvidere” 
Tavern and Gardens which it represents, where so many 
great racket matches of the past were played. 

Early racket rackets are not easily found, but even as 
late as the ’sixties of last century the shape of the head bore 
far more resemblance to the tennis racket than now, and 
there was a distinct sign of inclination. 

Whereas up till the end of the ’seventies of last century 
at any rate the best tennis rackets came from France: there 
is no evidence that the rackets racket after it assumed 
anything like its present shape with a long handle was made 
abroad. The game of rackets was developed in England, 
and all the implements for playing it after the earliest 
days were made here. The game of squash rackets began 
about. the middle of the last century, and during the last few 
years has become most popular. The implements for it are, 
of course, exactly like those for rackets, on a slightly 
smaller scale. 

The year 1874 is generally given as that of the invention 
of lawn tennis, and the rackets made for its use to-day 
must, of course, very much outnumber all others made for 
any kind of game. Here again there is no doubt as to the 
development, for examples exist from the earliest times 
onward. There were some more approximating to the 
rackets racket, and some to the tennis racket, but after a 
little while the tennis racket shape had its way, inclined head 
and all. 

In 1878 we find Julian Marshall complaining of the 
scarcity of good French rackets for real tennis, because of 
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the great demand for ash for lawn tennis rackets. A single 
glance at rackets of the seventies is a convincing proof of the 
enormous difference that was bound to have existed between 
the game then and now. The straightening process of the 
head began somewhere about 1880, and in a few years was 
complete. 

Since then no epoch-making changes have been intro- 
duced, but the modern rackets are, of course, much more 
finely finished, and the head is, as a rule, more oval in shape, 
but there have been a number of slight alterations tried, as 
double stringing, strengthening of the shoulders in various 
ways. And then, of course, the metal racket, though such 
a thing was thought of in the early days of lawn tennis, is, 
as a practical proposition, a thing of the last few years. 

One or two of the boxes with the sets of rackets, net, etc., 
for Major Wingfield’s spherastrike, as he called the game 
he put on the market, are still in existence, and curious speci- 
mens of rackets are to be found in many places—Messrs. F. H. 
Ayres have one with a device affixed to the handle for 
scoring the game. 

I have a very early one whose weight is less than ten 
ounces. At one time there was one with a device for 
tightening of the strings before play, on the same principle 
as tuning up a stringed instrument. 


E. B. Nort 


OXFORD IN 1877 


THE record of the Oxford of fifty years ago has to be pieced 
together from many sources, and anyone who sets down his 
personal experience is open to the comment, “ This is not 
the Oxford that I knew.” Sir Charles Mallet in the third 
volume of his admirable history describes the formal setting 
of the period, and glimpses of its personal side have been 
given us in memoirs and reminiscences and not least in the 
Letters and Friendships of Cecil Spring Rice recently pub- 
lished. Dr. Macan, too, has lately given the Royal Society 
of Literature a picture of Oxford in the ’seventies. Perhaps 
one ten years his junior may be allowed to give a few personal 
impressions, from the other side of Broad Street, of what to 
some of us was a golden age. 

To a freshman in 1877, if he did not come from a Public 
School, the atmosphere was at first new and strange, but in 
Balliol under Jowett he could not feel lonely for long. It 
was his own fault if he did not make friends. He soon 
became familiar with the ways of the place and with the 
noticeable figures in College and street: the Master, with 
his old-fashioned white tie and swallow-tail coat; “‘ Tommy ” 
Fowler, soon to become President of Corpus, with portly 
presence and bustling air; Robinson Ellis, tall and meagre, 
with pinched face and narrow-brimmed top-hat; Liddell, 
Dean of Christ Church, stately and awe-inspiring; J. E. 
Sewell, the Vice-Chancellor, prim, urbane and correct, the 
pattern of constitutional rule. 

The outward aspect of Oxford was very different from 
to-day, but changes had begun. Colleges were bursting 
their old bounds. Balliol had erected its new front quad 
and the gaunt Hall, which Lord Blanesburgh’s panelling was 
one day to humanize. It had been opened at a brilliant 
dinner, when Matthew Arnold “in a pathetic speech con- 
trasted his position and emoluments with that of the Arch- 
bishop (Tait) and declared that, whatever might be thought 
of literature, he knew no path so dusty or stony as his!” 
Gilbert Scott had lately completed, for the expanding needs 
of New College, the Holywell buildings. Butterfield’s work 
was seen in the incongruous addition to Merton, and in the 
College designed for Keble, spoilt for many eyes by its crude 
colouring. Much has been added since: Jackson’s buildings 
in Trinity, Hertford, and Brasenose; Champneys’s work at 
New College, Merton, and Oriel; Edward Warren’s at 
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Balliol; and the new buildings at Corpus and University. 
The new Schools in the High Street were not built, and we 
had to carry rugs in winter to keep warm in the old Schools. 
The Parks contained the old buildings of Ruskin’s day, the 
Clarendon Laboratory and the Observatory. The other 
Laboratories, the Pitt-Rivers Museum, and the new Rad- 
cliffe Library were yet to come. The Women’s Colleges were 
just beginning. From the present site of St. Hilda’s north- 
ward was a pleasant country road, and the Cherwell was a 
peaceful river, with no boat-houses, and no “rollers” to 
give access from the lower waters. The suburb of Grand- 
pont was not built, and the meadows on the “‘ Seven Bridges” 
road were open and untouched; Iffley road was still semi- 
tural, and there was much open ground between Oxford and 
Cowley village. 

The City itself had begun to suffer from new buildings 
like King Edward Street, but Carfax had an old-world air, 
with St. Martin’s Church still standing, and the Town Hall 
had not yet made way for its debased successor. 

The social structure of Oxford was simple. ‘“‘ Married ” 
Fellowships were coming in, but were as yet held by few: 
Mrs. T. H. Green, Mrs. Butcher, and Mrs. Toynbee were 
among those whose hospitality is gratefully remembered. 
Society was more compact and homogeneous. The narrow 
circle had its charm; it had also its drawbacks. Studies 
were limited, and the College outlook was often parochial. 
Contact with the outside world was imperfect, but was 
assisted by the coming and going of non-resident Fellows and 
Professors and by the hospitality of Jowett, and a little later 
of the genial Warden of Merton, George Brodrick. 

The constitution of the University was less elaborate. 
The University Calendar of to-day is nearly twice as long as 
that of 1877-8. Boards of Studies had been introduced, but 
there were no Boards of Faculties or General Boards. The 
Schools of Modern Languages, English, Engineering, Forestry, 
and Agriculture did not exist. At least a dozen Professor- 
ships, not to speak of University Lectureships and Reader- 
ships, have been added since then. The Commission of 1877 
was still sitting and meantime things were in suspense and 
Fellowships were scarce. The Oxford practice of opening 
Fellowships to all comers had produced much migration. 
Balliol, where tuition had been zealous under Jenkyns, Scott, 
and Jowett, had sent many men to become Fellows else- 
where, of whom W. W. Jackson, Merry, Case, Warren, 
Heberden, were to become Heads of the Colleges of their 
adoption. 
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From Exeter Armstrong had gone to Queen’s, and Arthur 
Johnson to All Souls, and to be Lecturer to many Colleges, 
while from University, Macan, its future Head, had gone to 
Christ Church, and W. L. Courtney and Alfred Robinson to 
New College, the latter to play a leading part in moulding its 
future, commemorated in the Tower that bears his name. 
All this movement had paved the way for co-operation, 
which found expression in “ Inter-Collegiate Lectures,”’ then 
in their infancy, but already doing much to co-ordinate 
Tutorial teaching, and make it more generally available. 

Natural Science was still something of an outsider, but 
was producing men of distinction: Ray Lankester and H. N. 
Moseley, both to become Professors; and, of the younger 
generation, H. B. Dixon, a pupil of Augustus Vernon Har- 
court, of Christ Church, whose house at Cowley Grange, now 
St. Hilda’s, was a lively social centre; J. Viriamu Jones, a 
physicist of genius, who was to spend his strenuous life for 
Welsh education; KE. B. Poulton, afterwards Hope Pro- 
fessor; T. Edgeworth David, the geologist of Australia and 
the Antarctic. But the central studies of Chemistry and 
Physics were for the most part lacking in vigour, and needed 
time and new blood to quicken them. 

Most men knew little of Natural Science; their acquain- 
tance with the older generation was chiefly on the side of the 
Humanities. We heard the names of the men who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the years just before ours in 
different directions. H. H. Asquith, junior Fellow of 
Balliol, was prophesied success in politics and at the Bar. 
Alfred Milner of Balliol, destined to be one of the great men 
of his time, had just been elected to a Fellowship at New 
College along with J. B. Moyle, the future editor of Justinian. 
C. A. Cripps, now Lord Parmoor, had gone from New College 
to a Fellowship at St. John’s. Phelps, afterwards Provost, 
had been elected Fellow of Oriel. Four Balliol men were 
coming into notice who were to enrich historical study: 
Richard Lodge, T. F. Tout, R. L. Poole, and Charles Firth, 
a remarkable group. To 1878 belonged Charles Fletcher of 
Magdalen, later a lively tutor and writer of history. There 
were many men of promise in other fields—Arthur Evans of 
Brasenose and W. M. Ramsay of St. John’s, who were both 
to enlarge our knowledge of the Near East and found new 
studies; W. P. Ker, a great scholar and a great friend. 
Three young Fellows of Trinity, Gore, Robertson, and 
Whitehead, all to become Bishops, were familiar figures in 
the Broad. Then there were the classical prizemen—S. G. 
Hamilton and A. D. Godley of Balliol, A. E. Haigh of Corpus, 
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who were to devote their working lives to Oxford, with 
Joseph Wells of Queen’s, later Warden of Wadham and 
Vice-Chancellor, Sidney Ball of Oriel, a famous tutor of St. 
John’s, and E. M. Walker, now Pro-Provost of Queen’s. 
Outside Oxford, Leonard Montefiore was working in the 
East End: he and his friend Milner and Arnold Toynbee 
were among the first Oxford men to make a serious study of 
social questions. There were others who were to exercise 
their gifts in literature or journalism; Paget Toynbee, the 
authority on Dante and Horace Walpole; A. H. Bullen, of 
Worcester, who could quote Browning and Swinburne and 
the Elizabethans with equal ease; Oscar Wilde of Magdalen; 
E. T. Cook of New College, the famous editor, H. W. Nevin- 
son and C. L. Graves of Christ Church, J. A. Hobson of 
Lincoln, and a brilliant band of Fellows of All Souls—George 
Buckle, Rowland Prothero, now Lord Ernle, A. F. Leach, 
historian of English Schools, and Thomas Raleigh, a wise 
lawyer of abundant humour. These were among the men of 
distinction and promise who formed the senior background of 
that world. Men’s ambitions for the most part were bounded 
by Oxford and London. University Extension had hardly 
begun; the Local Examinations had brought Oxford into 
touch with the Grammar Schools and the newly established 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board was 
doing the same for the Public Schools, while it was also 
forging a new and valuable bond between the two Univer- 
sities. But these things did not as yet concern us. 

Such were the surroundings into which came the fresh- 
men of 1877-8. Several of them were to take an active 
share later on in University affairs: Charles Cannan, Scholar 
of Corpus, Tutor of Trinity, and a masterly Secretary of the 
University Press; H. T. Gerrans of Christ Church, able 
administrator and protagonist of modern studies, and their 
generous benefactor; Henry Miers of Trinity, Professor of 
Mineralogy in Oxford and Vice-Chancellor at Manchester. 
The great names in pure scholarship were D. 8. Margoliouth 
of New College, now Professor of Arabic, and C. A. James of 
Rugby and Balliol, later an eminent K.C.; A. E. Housman 
of St. John’s, who was to bestow his scholarship on London 
and Cambridge; A. C. Clark, now Regius Professor, and W. 
M. Lindsay of Balliol, who was to be Professor at Oxford and 
St. Andrews. In 1878 came J. W. Mackail, who was later to 
be Professor of Poetry, and in 1880—a famous trio—C. N. E. 
Eliot, Francis Pember, now Warden of All Souls, and W. R. 
Hardie, a brilliant teacher at Balliol and Edinburgh. Samuel 
Alexander, already known to his friends as the “ Philosopher,” 
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came up in January 1878, with J. A. Hamilton, now Lord 
Sumner, and Cecil Spring Rice, whose artless art of making 
friends was to be as serviceable to Balliol as it was to his 
diplomacy. Other names that were to become known in 
diplomacy were Charles Eliot, already mentioned, and Sir 
Edward Grey, and senior to them, Rennell Rodd, Arthur 
Hardinge, H. C. Lowther, and G. N. Curzon, who was a con- 
spicuous figure in Oxford from 1878 to 1882, industrious, 
ambitious, and living in his own select circle. Australia was 
already sending men to Oxford: besides Alexander there 
were EK. H. Irving, grandson of Carlyle’s friend, and Boyce 
Allen at Balliol, Consett Stephen at New College, and B. R. 
Wise at Queen’s. At Balliol, among other memorable men, 
were W. Y. Faussett, Ciceronian Scholar, H. W. Fowler, the 
arbiter of the King’s English, Claude Montefiore, already 
laying the foundations of his learning, Bowyer Nichols, best 
of art critics and of sonnet writers, Clinton Dawkins, St. Loe 
Strachey and Bernard Mallet, and Aboul Kassem Khan, 
later a Minister in Persia. Jowett’s policy of training men 
for India brought to the College first-rate men like Walter 
Lawrence, Robert Carlyle, and Kenworthy Brown. There 
were plenty of able men in other Colleges: Robert Chalmers 
of Oriel, now Lord Chalmers, Graham Wallas of Corpus, J. 
EK. King, Head Master of three great schools, Hastings 
Rashdall of New College, philosopher and medieval scholar, 
afterwards Dean of Carlisle, a notable character, and, a little 
later, three distinguished Wykehamists—Charles Oman, F. 
Haverfield, and Cuthbert Turner, all future Professors. 

If this may seem a mere catalogue of names, they are 
names that will recall to some readers the memory of remark- 
able achievements and lasting friendships. It was a varied 
and a lively world and not an idle one, on the whole, though 
idlers of course there were. There were plenty of good lec- 
tures: Bywater and Monro, Merry and Paravicini and Ellis 
for scholarship; Green and Wallace and Case, Nettleship and 
Andrew Bradley for Philosophy; Capes, Warde Fowler, 
Pelham and Strachan Davidson for Ancient History. In 
Modern History Stubbs was the doyen and the commanding 
influence, but the younger men had already organized their 
lectures. A. Bryce and Anson and Holland were lecturing 
for the Law School. Then as now the work with tutors was 
the main thing for Greats, and Balliol was fortunate in 
having for Tutors Nettleship and Andrew Bradley, Evelyn 
Abbott and Strachan Davidson. The Master, too, took all 
Greats men in hand, and a trio of essayists would sit with 
him round the fire after dessert and be snubbed and encour- 
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aged in turn, a less formidable experience than a téte-d-téte. 
More genial were the visits at Easter to West Malvern, where 
the Master invited men before Greats. Some went to read 
essays, Others to be encouraged for the Schools. Strachan 
Davidson, too, gave holidays in the Long to some of his pupils. 
The writer remembers two visits with him in 1878 and 1879 
to Durness, near Cape Wrath, one year with Arnold Toynbee 
and F. C. Montague, the historian, the next with Mackail and 
A, C. Clark. No doubt other Colleges had their reading- 
parties, too. The Union was in its heyday. Horton and 
Baumann, St. John Brodrick, now Lord Midleton, in the 
earlier days, E. T. Cook and Wise, Curzon and J. A. Hamilton 
later on were among the leading speakers. Politics were 
more exciting when Gladstone and Disraeli were names of 
battle, and Chamberlain and Randolph Churchill were in the 
feld. The Canning and Chatham and Palmerston Clubs 
were party concerns, open to the University, but each College 
had a debating society or essay society or both, and several a 
Shakespeare society. Balliol, being larger than ever before, 
started the Brackenbury side by side with the older and more 
exclusive Dervorguilla; they were pleasant gatherings, at 
different rooms in turn, with tea and smoking. Wines were 
occasional and sometimes noisy. Card-playing was not 
uncommon, and sometimes men played high. Heavy break- 
fasts to freshmen were the custom, but after the first term 
two or three men took their “commons” quietly together. 
There were intimate friendships and endless talks; little 
groups would meet to discuss philosophical, social or religious 
questions; more often men talked at large, to exercise their 
wits and plan Utopias. 

A large proportion of men took their exercise on the 
river; horses were cheaper than now and more men rode. 
Other games were coming in, and by 1878, as The Times has 
lately reminded us, Rugby football had come into its own, 
and the names of Shearman and Springman were famous. 
Hockey was hardly played. Cricket was the summer game 
beside rowing, but lawn-tennis was creeping in. Golf was 
confined to the elect. Those who had no skill in games 
could get out quickly into the country, by “‘ Jacob’s Ladder ” 
or Ferry Hinksey to the Scholar Gipsy’s country, or on the 
other side to Marston and Elsfield, Stowe Wood and Shot- 
over, or by the upper river to Binsey and Godstowe and Port 
Meadow. 

There were literary ventures too. Waifs and Strays 
appeared, verses by various hands, the early numbers 
in ugly format, the later more elegant with the imprint of 
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Mr. Blackwell, who had lately planted his shop in Broad Street, 
where it soon became an active centre for book-lovers, 
Rennell Rodd and Curzon and Harold Boulton were among 
the early contributors; Beeching and Mackail and Nichols 
among the later; these three had already produced Mense 
Secundz, a tiny volume in brown paper covers. The so- 
called Masque of Balliol, current in the mouths of men, was 
another sign of life. 

For wet days there was the Union Library, and the Ash- 
molean, a meagre show compared with to-day, but already a 
choice collection, and for more serious reading Bodley or the 
Radcliffe. Ruskin’s digging parties were over, but his 
lectures were exciting and drew large audiences to the 
Museum. Liddon and Magee still preached from time to 
time at St. Mary’s, and Edwin Abbott, a Select Preacher, 
gave some impressive sermons on new lines. St. Barnabas 
and St. Peter le Bailey attracted Churchmen of opposite 
schools. The ‘“‘ Free Churches ” had not a home yet in Mans- 
field College or Manchester College, but many of their sons 
were coming up since the Act of 1871: some found congenial 
worship in their College Chapels. A ‘‘ Nonconformist 
Union,” not confined to Nonconformists, discussed religious 
questions, and Greek Testament societies were not unknown. 

Among the deepest influences of the time were Jowett’s 
sermons in Balliol, and still more the lectures of T. H. Green, 
lately made Professor on Ethics and Political Philosophy, 
and his two sermons, delivered to seniors in Balliol, on Faith 
and Sacrifice. Some of the published reminiscences of 
Balliol hardly do justice to Jowett. He was certainly loved 
and honoured by many in that generation, and Campbell and 
Abbott’s Life of him has disposed of the notion that his 
thought was shallow or his ideals unworthy. To many his 
sermons were exhilarating, and his counsel and kindness 
wise and encouraging. 

Oxford in those years did much for education beyond its 
walls, for it sent Viriamu Jones and W. P. Ker to Cardiff, 
Reichel to Bangor, and Andrew Bradley and MacCunn, 
almost the last of the Greats coaches, and J. M. Mackay to 
start University College, Liverpool, on its great enterprise. 

The “ zsthetic’”? movement had some vogue, but there 
was plenty of common sense to counterbalance it, and the 
general tone was robust and healthy. No theatre existed, 
but in 1880 a new departure was made—the Agamemnon of 
Aischylus was acted in Balliol Hall. The leading actors 
were three well-known runners: Agamemnon was played by 
W. N. Bruce of Balliol, Clytemnestra by Frank Benson of 
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New College, and Cassandra by Lawrence of Corpus. Bruce 
was to become the organizer of intermediate education in 
Wales and pro-Chancellor of its University, Benson to 
enliven the stage and train a school of actors. 

Oxford in those days was gathering strength to take a 
new step forward. Many of those who shared in the move- 
ment for expansion have passed from the scenes, after good 
work done, others are living on their memories and watching 
a new and noisier world. Much has changed: Women have 
been admitted to the University, motors have made life 
faster and more perilous, the tranquil life is less easy to 
attain. But Oxford is more alive than in 1877, more acces- 
sible to the Schools and to all classes of Great Britain and the 
Dominions. It offers more encouragement to research, its 
conception of science and scholarship is more humane, and 
its sympathies in general are wider. Whether it will give to 
public life men as memorable as those of fifty years ago the 
future alone can determine. 

P. E. MATHESON 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR LAW 


Unpber the provisions of the recent Local Government Act, 
Guardians of the Poor will cease to exist on April Ist next, 
and their functions will be assumed, in each municipal area, 
by the County Council, or the County Borough Council, as 
the case may be, which is responsible for local government 
within that area. Having had many years’ experience as a 
guardian in the west of London, I venture to offer a few 
observations on the scope and character of this far-reaching 
change. 

The first thing to be said is that the change itself has been 
long overdue. The issue was indeed settled over twenty 
years ago, by the publication, after a patient and exhaustive 
inquiry, of the Majority and Minority Reports of the famous 
Royal Commission, appointed three years previously, to 
investigate the working of the Poor Law. The authors of 
these two reports, as might be expected from their personnel, 
approached their subject from widely divergent points of 
view. The Majority accepted what may, perhaps, be called 
the orthodox view of the day as to the relations of society to 
its poorest members, and accordingly, while insisting on the 
need of a drastic reform in many directions, they were not 
prepared to recommend any serious departure from the 
underlying principles of the law. The Minority Report, on 
the other hand, which included among its signatories Mr. 
George Lansbury and Mrs. Sidney Webb, and was strongly 
imbued with the doctrines of the Fabian Society, threw down 
a challenge to the law itself, and demanded with great force 
and ability that it should be, not reformed, but broken up 
and suspended. Both sides, however, though by different 
routes, arrived at the same result, viz. that the guardians 
ought to be abolished, and that the municipalities ought to 
take their place. Nothing has since happened to invalidate 
this conclusion. On the contrary, subsequent experience has 
served only to ratify it. Moreover, in the interval that has 
since elapsed, a mass of social legislation has been passed 
ignoring, displacing, or overriding the Poor Law and the 
distinction, once the subject of so much debate, between 
mending it and ending it has lost much of its significance. 
Now that the final step has at last been taken by a Con- 
servative Government, it is instructive to note that it was 
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the intention of those responsible for the measure to give 
effect, on this point, to the view taken on the Minority Report. 
This is made clear in the general circular explaining the Act 
and commending it to the good will of the local authorities, 
which was issued by the Ministry of Health last April. After 
stating specifically that it is the intention of the Act that the 
process known for the last twenty years as the break-up of 
the Poor Law shall be put in hand in a practical manner, 
and carried into effect so far as the existing law and the 
prevailing circumstances allow, the circular goes on to 
explain that the process is only not made compulsory 
upon all the local authorities at once, because such a 
cause would not only in Mr. Chamberlain’s judgment 
interfere unduly with the independence of the local 
authorities, but might even impose on them obligations 
with which in some cases it would not, in the first in- 
stance, be possible to comply. 

Though the language of the circular is of general appli- 
cation, it is evident that in speaking of the break-up of the 
Poor Law, Mr. Chamberlain had chiefly in mind that large 
section of it which is concerned with the treatment of the 
sick. What in effect is contemplated as to this is that the 
Poor Law hospitals and infirmaries transferred under 
the Act shall as soon as may be, and the sooner the better, 
be entrusted by the municipal authority in each area to the 
management of its public health committee. There would 
thus be established in each area a single health authority 
which, as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out in moving the second 
reading of his Bill, will be in a position to survey and provide 
for the whole of the institutional needs of the area, and 
which, having at its disposal all the institutions which it will 
have inherited from the guardians, many of them at present 
not fully occupied, would be able to classify and re-appro- 
priate them as general, or special hospitals, or convalescent 
homes, or otherwise for different classes of patients, as might 
be thought most suitable. The administrative advantage of 
such an arrangement is beyond dispute. It is not only that 
we should get rid of the waste of energy, loss of time, and 
friction inevitably arising where the municipal authorities 
and the guardians are working in the same field and, in a 
sense, in competition with each other, as they do under 
various Acts, especially those relating to tuberculosis and 
maternity and child welfare. What is, perhaps, more impor- 
tant from the administrative point of view, the local authori- 
ties, being in sole command of the situation, would be set 
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free to prosecute their task with a concentration of energy 
and a unity of purpose and direction which up to now have 
been quite unattainable. 

But that is not the whole story. For many years past 
the conviction has been forcing itself upon the minds of 
thoughtful people that the basis upon which medical relief is 
granted under the Poor Law is radically unsound. Under 
that law destitution, not poverty but destitution, is techni- 
cally the criterion of need. It is at best an elastic test. As 
applied to the able-bodied it is sufficiently definite to afford 
a reasonably intelligible working rule, and if it does not 
mean the same thing now as it meant fifty or a hundred years 
ago, that is only because the standard of life is very different 
also. As applied to the sick it has long ceased to have any 
practical meaning at all, and the difficulty of interpreting it 
is only marked, and not removed, by the invention of the 
phrase ‘‘ medical destitution.” The truth is that nowadays 
people are admitted to the Poor Law infirmaries not because 
they are, in any reasonable sense of the term, destitute, but 
because they need hospital treatment and cannot get it 
elsewhere. Illness, therefore, and not destitution, is the real 
test, and if so it is obviously desirable that in this respect the 
law should correspond with the fact. It is notorious that 
people are reluctant to enter Poor Law infirmaries, not 
because these infirmaries are inferior to the voluntary hos- 
pitals, but because they cannot do so without submitting to 
_ be made paupers and incurring the stigma traditionally 
attached to pauperism. This is a deterrent which is incon- 
sistent with the principle, now generally accepted, that it is 
to the interest of the community, no less than to that of the 
individual, that disease should be detected as promptly 
and cured as rapidly as possible. With the break-up of 
the Poor Law this sort of deterrence will automatically 
disappear. 

How long, it may be asked, shall we have to wait before 
this operation is completed? The question is one that can- 
not be answered. In London alone, where the London 
County Council has special powers under the Act, and has 
already elected to use them, it will be taken in hand at once. 
In the scheme which the Council has approved, the trans- 
ferred functions, instead of being, in the first instance, vested 
en bloc in the Public Assistance Committee, which every local 
authority is requested by the Act to appoint, will be distri- 
buted between several committees, of which the more 
important for present purposes, in addition to the Public 
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Assistance Committee, are the Public Health, the Mental 
Hospitals, and the Education Committees. A reference to 
the functions transferred to these committees, as set forth in 
the scheme, will show that the Public Assistance Committee 
will be mainly concerned with the organization of indoor and 
outdoor relief, and the management of the casual wards, and 
that the allocation of duty to the other committees will be 
such as to make the break-up of the Poor Law in London a 
very real thing. 

Outside London the position is not so straightforward. 
Under the Act the transferred functions are everywhere 
vested en bloc in the Public Assistance Committee, and 
it is not easy to see under what provision they can be 
delegated to any other committee. All that can be 
said for the moment is that where there is a will there 
is usually a way, and that in view of the explicit declara- 
tion of the Minister and the general trend of public 
opinion it is reasonable to expect that sooner or later the 
London example will be generally followed, and that 
schemes similar in character, if not in every detail, will 
be adopted. 

In the preparation of such schemes, the only point on 
which any serious controversy seems possible is the method 
to be followed in dealing with the children between the ages 
of three and sixteen who are maintained in the schools and 
scattered homes of the guardians. Are these schools and the 
children in them to be entrusted to the Public Assistance 
Committee, or in accordance with the London precedent to 
the Education Committee? Many people, it seems, are dis- 
posed to prefer the Public Assistance Committee, on the 
ground, apparently, that the family is the unit to be taken 
into account in dispensing relief, and that the children will be 
best looked after by the committee which is in direct touch 
with the parents. I cannot say that I feel greatly impressed 
with this consideration, more especially as so many of the 
children are orphans, or illegitimate, or deserted, or have 
parents from whom they had better be separated, and the 
tendency in future will probably be to reserve the schools 
mainly for children of that kind. It is, of course, true that 
those who, as school managers, are in actual contact with the 
children should know as much as possible of their home life 
and family history; but it by no means follows that the only 
way, or even the best way, to secure this is to hand them 
over to a Public Assistance Committee rather than to take 
the obvious and natural course of placing them under the 
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complete control of an educational authority. The educa- 
tion of children in the Poor Law schools—the name one is 
glad to think will soon disappear—presents a many-sided 
problem that calls for, and will reward, a far more systematic 
and comprehensive study than, under existing conditions, 
has hitherto been possible. The children are too often 
below the normal standard in intelligence, physique, and 
health, too often backward and neglected before they can be 
taken in hand, and consequently, as the schools are boarding 
schools and not day schools, education in them covers a 
very wide field. It has to take account of playtime as 
well as school-time and to supervise, indeed, almost 
every detail of their training. Can it be doubted that, in 
deciding which committee is to succeed to this branch 
of the Guardians’ work, education ought to be the primary 
consideration; and that the Education Committee, with 
its expert education officer to advise it, ought to be 
selected? The status of the schools will thus be raised 
to that of public elementary schools, and education in 
them will be definitely cleared of all trace of association 
with the Poor Law. 

Mr. Chamberlain has protested, somewhere in his cir- 
cular, that to describe his reform of the Poor Law as a mere 
change of machinery is to use an inexact and misleading 
metaphor, and in so far as he has secured, or paved the way 
to securing, the transfer of the functions of the Guardians to 
Committees of the local authorities other than the Public 
Assistance Committee, as in the case of the infirmaries and 
the schools, and so on, his protest is fully justified. Relief 
given through these channels inevitably changes its char- 
acter in the eyes alike of those who give it and those who 
receive it. The principles on which it is given are trans- 
formed, and the intervention of the Poor Law is effectually 
superseded. But in so far as the transferred functions never 
were in the hands of the Public Assistance Committee, as in 
the case of the organization of outdoor and indoor relief of 
the able-bodied they must be, the change which has _ been 
effected is a change of machinery only. The law in such 
cases will remain precisely where it was, and the responsi- 
bility for administering it will be exactly the same. To the 
question why he contented himself with altering the 
machinery of the Poor Law without first amending the law 
which that machinery would have to work, he replied, perhaps 
with more astuteness than accuracy, that the question of the 
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amendment of the law under which poor relief is provided 
could more profitably be discussed and determined after the 
new authorities had had a reasonable opportunity of fami- 
liarizing themselves with the statute law, as embodied in the 
Consolidatory Poor Law Act of 1927 and with subordinate 
legislation bearing on the transferred work, and of considering 
their powers and obligations in this new sphere in the light 
of their general experience of local administration. What 
Mr. Chamberlain forgot to mention, in this ingenious reply, 
is that the thing which urgently needs reconsideration at the 
present moment is not the statute law to which he refers, but 
the Relief Order of 1911, which was the work of his own 
Department, and the principles on which it rests. The 
Relief Order of 1911, which was intended to reduce able- 
bodied out-relief to a minimum, is as much a part of the law 
as any statute, and is nominally in force to-day. Ever 
since the war, however, it has been more or less ignored with 
the tacit assent, if not approval, of successive Ministers of 
Health, from one end of England to the other. For the last 
ten years the administration of out-relief has been universally 
and notoriously in a state of chaos, and to launch the new 
authorities on their new career without some definite instruc- 
tions, either by statute or by administrative order as to the 
manner in which they were expected to interpret the Relief 
Order of 1911, issimply to leave them to “‘ muddle through ” 
and to prolong this state of chaos indefinitely. Obviously 
any attempt to revise this order, or to regulate the procedure 
under it, must bring up in an acute and perhaps inconvenient 
form the general question as to the principles which govern 
the relief of distress arising from unemployment. Sooner or 
later, however, the question has to be faced. Nothing 
is gained by waiting till the new authorities have read 
up the statute law and learned, by actual experience, as 
they soon must, that they are in the same mess as their 
predecessors. 

The Poor Law, as we know it, more especially as it affects 
able-bodied destitution, is the creation not of any statute, 
but of a series of statutory orders of the Government depart- 
ment, in our time the Local Government Board and its 
successor the Ministry of Health; and it is founded on what 
are called the principles of 1834—that is, the principles enun- 
ciated in the historic report of the Poor Law Commission of 
that day. The cardinal doctrine of that report may be 
described shortly as the doctrine of deterrence, which 
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assumes that if an able-bodied man needs relief, it is as a rule 
his own fault and that he must take the consequences, or, in 
other words, come into the workhouse and be set to work 
there. Now there are two things to be said on this subject. 
In the first place, however sound this doctrine may have 
been a hundred years ago as applied to a population which 
was then mainly rural, it applies no longer, in this crude 
form, to the highly industrial community for whom we have 
to provide now. Unemployment in its present vast scale is 
not in any sense the fault of the individual. It is the result 
of economic causes which he does not understand and cannot 
control or modify, and there is no sense or justice in punish- 
ing him for it. The second point is that, by virtue of its 
origin, the traditional attitude of the Poor Law towards 
social problems is mainly negative, that is to say that there 
is nothing constructive about it and that it appears to accept 
with complacency the philosophy of individualism and 
laissez-faire which, though dominant in 1834, no longer 
governs legislation affecting the health and social betterment 
of the public, and is indeed altogether out of harmony with 
the spirit of modern times. 

How is the problem to be met? The Guardians have 
failed. Is it likely that their successors will do better? The 
common sense of the matter seems to be that able-bodied 
unemployment, and the distribution arising from it, must be 
dealt with together as a matter not of local, but of national, 
concern. The State must intervene in two directions. On 
the one hand, the wheels of industry must be made to turn 
with much greater speed, and what is even more important, 
with much greater regularity. The way was pointed out by 
Lord Milner with his usual lucidity and force seven years ago 
in Questions of the Hour, and there are many people of influ- 
ence to-day, of all political parties, who are prepared to agree 
with him. We have to re-condition the country. There is 
a vast army of men willing to do it who are now standing 
idle. We must remember the lessons of the war and set 
them to the work with the energy and confidence which 
carried us successfully through a far greater emergency. On 
the other hand, concurrently with a great and sustained 
effort to reduce the volume of unemployment, it wi 
be necessary to provide for the residue which will still 
remain, by devising an apparatus of relief more hopeful 
and more helpful than the workhouse of 1834 or the 
indiscriminate out-relief of to-day, and to co-ordinate 
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it with Unemployment Insurance and the Labour Ex- 
changes under the management of the Ministry of Labour 
or some other Government Department. If this can be 
done, a great burden will be taken off the shoulders of 
the ratepayers, and the process of breaking up the Poor 
Law, which is the assured object of the Act, will be finally 
completed. 


J. M. RENDEL 


RICHARD CORBET: BISHOP OF OXFORD, 
1628—1632 


Now that the restoration work on St. Paul’s is nearing its 
completion, it is interesting to look back across three cen- 
turies to the Commission appointed by Charles I in 1631, for 
a similar object. The appeal made in our own day has 
been highly successful, but it was hardly couched in such 
picturesque language as the one made by Richard Corbet, 
Bishop of Oxford, to the clergy of his Diocese, after he had 
himself subscribed £400, a very large sum in those days. 


** St. Paul’s Church! One word in behalf of St. Paul; 
he hath spoken many in ours; he hath raised our inward 
temples, let us help to requite him in his outward. We admire 
commonly those things that are oldest and greatest: old 
monuments and high buildings do affect us above measure, 
and what is the reason? Because what is oldest cometh 
nearest God for antiquity and what is greatest comes nearest 
His works for spaciousness and magnitude; knowing these 
we honour God whom old and great do seem to imitate. 
Should I commend Paul’s to you for the age, it were worth 
your thought and admiration—see the bigness and your eye 
never yet beheld such a goodly object. It’s worth the repara- 
tion, though it were but for a landmark, but, Beloved, it is 
a church and consecrated to God. From Charles to Ethel- 
bert she hath been the joy of princes. It was once dedicated 
to Diana, (at least some part of it) but the idolatry lasted 
not long. And see a mystery in the change—St. Paul 
confuting twice the idol, there in person where the cry was— 
‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’ and here by proxy: 
Paul’s installed where Diana is thrust out.” 


That the Cathedral was at that time used as a thorough- 
fare does not seem to have distressed Corbet: he alludes to 


it, in fact, as an additional reason for contributing to the 
fund: 


‘“* Are we not beholden to it, every man, either to the 
body or the Choir; for a walk or a warbling note, for a prayer 
or a thrughpath. Some way or other there is a topick may 
make room for your benevolence. It hath twice suffered 
martyrdom and both by fire; in the time of Henry VI and in 
the third of Elizabeth. St. Paul complained of stoning twice, 
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his church of firing; stoning she wants indeed and a good 
stoning would repair her. St. Faith holds her up, I confess; 
oh! that works were sainted to hold her upright! ”’ 


The vivid and forceful language that Corbet employed 
in this and all his writings is characteristic of the man; there 
was an original vein in his nature and no respect for the 
conventions could subdue it. 

Born in Ewell in Surrey in 1582, he was the only son of 
Vincent and Benet (or Benedicta) Corbet. His father was a 
nursery gardener, and Ben Jonson—who was his neighbour 
after his removal to Twickenham—wrote an Elegy on his 
death in which he speaks of him as “‘ dear Vincent Corbet,” 
his ‘‘ friend and father,” and says that his was a life 


that knew not noise nor strife, 
But was by sweetening so his will 
All order and composure still. 
His mind as pure and neatly kept 
As were his nurseries, and swept 
So of uncleanness or offence 
That never came ill odour thence. 


Vincent Corbet was prosperous as well as calm and peace- 
ful, for he bequeathed lands and houses to his wife and son 
at his death, and though he may not himself have been 
highly educated he took care to give the boy every advantage, 
sending him to Westminster School and afterwards to Oxford. 
A student of Christ Church, Richard took his M.A. degree in 
1605, and until he was translated to the See of Norwich in 
1632 his connection with his College was never broken, 
though for a time he also held the living of Cossington in 
Oxfordshire. In 1617 he was made Dean, and in 1628 he 
was chosen to be the Bishop of Oxford. 

_It was not for his learning, but for his wit, that Corbet is 
chiefly commended by his biographers. Thomas Fuller, in 
his Worthies, describes him as “a high wit and a most excel- 
lent poet, of a courteous carriage and no destructive nature 
to any who offended him; counting himself plentifully 
repaid with a jest upon him.”’ Anthony Wood, in his Annals 
of Oxford, says that for some of his witty verses ‘“‘ he was 
teproved by the graver sort; but those who knew him well 
took no notice of it, for they have several times said that he 
loved to the last Boyes’ play very well.” 

Of his abilities there is no doubt, for he soon made his 
mark in the University; on the death of the Prince of Wales 
In 1612 he was chosen to make the funeral oration: Wood 
says that “‘he very oratorically speeched it in St. Marie’s 
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church before a numerous auditory.”” On March 13th in 
the following year he made a similar oration on the death 
of Sir Thomas Bodley; but though his gifts were appreciated, 
his opinions were not always approved of, and a sermon on 
the Passion that he preached in the Cathedral in this year 
(1613) was severely criticized. Heylyn, in his Life of Arch- 
bishop Laud, says that Corbet was so “rattled by the Repe- 
tisioner [Dr. Robert Abbot], that if he had not been a man 
of courage he might have been afraid of staying in the 
University.” 

Those were days of plain speaking, and an amusing account 
has been preserved among the Miscellaneous State Papers 
of the jealous rivalry between Oxford and Cambridge when 
King James paid visits to the Universities. ‘‘I would not 
have missed the occasion,” says the anonymous Chronicler 
of the King’s visit to Cambridge in 1614—when invitations 
were sent to representatives of Oxford—“ for I see thereby 
the partiality of both sides, the Cambridge men pleasing and 
applauding themselves in all, and the Oxford men as fast 
condemning and detracting all that was done; wherein yet I 
commended Corbet’s modesty, whilst he was there, who 
being seriously dealt withal by some friends to say what he 
thought, answered that he had left his malice and judgment 
at home and came only to commend.” 

Corbet’s ‘‘ modesty ’” seems, however, to have deserted 
him when he was safe on his own ground again, for he had 
hardly returned to Oxford before some satirical verses, “ to 
be sung to the tune of Bonny Nell,’ were handed about among 
his friends: 


It is not yet a fortnight since 
Lutetia entertained our Prince, 

And vented hath a studied toy 

As long as was the siege of Troy; 
And spent herself for full five days 
In speeches, exercise and Plays. 

To trim the towne, great care before 
Was ta’en by the Lord Chancellor; 
Both morn and even he cleansed the way 
The streets he gravelled thrice a day. 
Their colledges were new be-painted, 
Their Founders eke were now re-sainted. 
Upon the looked-for 7th of March 

Out went the townsmen, all in starch, 
Both band and beard into the field, 
Where one a speech could hardly wield, 
For needs he would begin his style 

The King being from him half a mile. 
Now as the King came neer the towne 
Each one ran crying up and downe— 
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** Alas! poor Oxford, thou’rt undone 

For now the King’s past Trumpington, 
And rides upon his brave grey dapple 
Seeing the top of King’s College Chapel.’’ 


He goes on to make fun of Harsnett, Bishop of Chichester: 


‘**Oft have I warned,” quoth he, “ our dirt 
That no silk stockings should be hurt; 

But we in vain strive to be fine 

Unless your Grace’s sun doth shine, 

And with the beams of your bright eye 
You will be pleased our streets to dry.”. . .. 
But nothing was so much admired 

As were their Plays, so well attired ; 
Nothing did win more praise of mine 
Than did their actors most divine; 

So did they drink their health divinely, 

So did they dance and skip most finely ; 
Our Plays were certainly much worse, 

For they had a brave hobby-horse, 

Which did present unto his Grace 

A wondrous, witty, ambling pace. 

But we were chiefly spoyled by that 
Which was six hours of God knows what. 
But to conclude, the King was pleased 
And of the Court the town was eased; 

Yet Oxford, though, (dear sister) hark yet, 
The King is gone but to Newmarket, 

And comes again ere it be long, 

Then you may make another song. 


Cambridge was prompt with an answer, written, it was 
believed, by Sir Thomas Lake, who had played the part of 
Trico in the performance of the drama Ignoramus before the 


King: 


A ballad late was made 
And God knows who’s the penner; 
Some say the rhyming sculler* 
And others say ’twas Fenner.f 
But they that know the style 
Do smell it by the collar, 
And do maintaine it was the braine 
Of some young Oxford scholar. 


And first he railes on Cambridge 
And thinkes her to disgrace, 
By calling her Lutetia 
And throws dirt in her face. 


* John Taylor, the Water poet. 
t A poet and pamphleteer of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
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But leave it, Scholar, leave it, 


For all the world must grant ? 
If Oxford is thy mother for 
Then Cambridge is thy aunt! dic 
80 
Then goes he to the towne 
And puts it all in starch, bei 
For other rhyme he could not find ¢01 
To fit the 7th of March. M. 
But leave it, Scholar, leave it, a 
For I must vail the bonnet, the 
And cast the caps at Cambridge sta 
For making song and sonnet. Ma 
pas 
Next that he backes the hobby-horse, sck 
And with a scholar’s grace 
Not able to endure the trott, ma 
He brings him to the pace. wit 
But leave it, Scholar, leave it, pri 
For you will hardly do it, 
Since all the riders in your Muse “oN 
Could hardly bring him to it. tio 
Our horse has thrown his rider, bal 
But now he means to shame us, not 
And in the censuring of our Play fas 
Conspires with Ignoramus; 
But leave it, Scholar, leave it, per 
And ecall’t not God knows what, 
Your head was making ballads we 
When you should mark the plot bet 
| pre 
And now behold more anger, anc 
He threatens us ere long con 
When as the King comes back again, the 
To make another song; the 
But leave it, Scholar, leave it, the 


Your weakness you disclose, 
For “ Bonny Nell ” doth plainly tell hac 
Your wit lies all in prose. 


nov 

The verses seem to have given much satisfaction to the res] 
Cambridge men, but their point could have been made a Oxi 
good deal sharper if the writer had referred to some Chi 
of the incidents of the King’s former visit to Oxford, in 1 
or could have foreseen what would befall Corbet at one per 
yet to come. per 
Of the visit that had already taken place, an account is rec 


preserved among the Harleian MSS.; we are told that the 
scholars were warned “ to provide verses to be disposed and 
sett upon St. Marie’s and to other places convenient, and 
that those verses be corrected by the Deanes, or some other 
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appointed by the Head.” Their labour was in vain, however, 
for “the King seemed not to see, or to regard them, neither 
did a man step out of the traine to view or read any of them, 
so they were by the boyes rudely pulled down.” 

Strict orders were given as to the behaviour of the mem- 
bers of the University: ‘‘That upon the daie when the King 
cometh, all graduates shall be ready at the ringing of St. 
Marie’s bell to come in their habits and hoods, according to 
their degrees, and all scholars in their capps and gownes shall 
stand quietly, in such order as shall be appointed, until his 
Majesty be passed to Christ Church, and the trayne being 
passed every one to resort to his own College. That the 
scholars which cannot be admitted to see the Playes do not 
make any outcries or violent noise about the hall, stayres, or 
within the quadrangles of Christ Church upon pain of im- 
prisonment.”’ 

The orders seem to have been well kept on the whole, and 
“Mr. Baker,” the writer of the account, notes with approba- 
tion: ‘‘ Mem. that amongst all the students, when they satt 
bareheaded four or five hours together in St. Marie’s, I could 
not see anyone that wore his haire but in decent and comely 
fashion.” 

Their pastors and masters, on the other hand, came 
perilously near to a breach of the peace, for the ceremonial 
welcome of the King was the occasion of a fierce dispute 
between Town and Gown. Loyal addresses were to be 
presented ‘‘at Aristotle’s Well, a mile from the city,” 
and the Vice-Chancellor and the Doctors were ‘‘ much dis- 
contented,” because the Mayor and Aldermen pressed before 
them. The Vice-Chancellor sent his King at Arms to require 
them ‘‘ upon their perill to come back again behind him and 
the University, and not to dare to speak to the King till they 
had first done so.”’ 

James’s second visit was paid in 1621, and as Corbet was 
now Dean of Christ Church and a Royal Chaplain, much 
responsibility fell on his shoulders. After a short stay in 
Oxford, the King went on to Woodstock and the Christ 
Church men undertook to provide him with entertainment 
in the shape of a play called Marriage. As a retribution, 
perhaps, for the scorn that he had thrown upon the Cambridge 
performance, the Play failed to please, and Anthony Wood 
records the following epigram: 


By Christ Church, Marriage done before the King; 
Lest that those mates should want an offering, 
The King himself did offer—what, I pray ? 

He offered twice or thrice to go away. 
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But there was a worse mortification in store for Corbet: 
as the King’s Chaplain he was required to preach before him 
at Woodstock, and by some ill-luck he became confused and 
lost the place in his sermon. Though a popular man, he 
was considered by some to be vain and over confident and 
here was a chance that could not be missed; several allusions 
to the incident are to be found in contemporary writings, 
mostly in the style of the one that is quoted by Wood: 


The King and the Court, 
Desirous of sport, 

Six days at Woodstock did lie; 
Thither went the Doctors 
And sattin-sleeved Proctors, 

With the rest of the learned fry 


Their faces did shine 
With beare and with wine, 
So fat that it may be thought 
University cheere 
With colledge strong beere 
Made them far better fed than taught. 


The reverend Dean 

With his band starched clean, 
Did preach before the King; 

A ring was his pride, 

To his band strings tied— 
Was not this a pretty thing? 


The ring without doubt 
Was the thing put him out 
And made him forget what was next; 
For everyone there, 
Will say, I dare swear, 
He handled it more than the text. 


Such self-conscious embarrassment on Corbet’s part must 
have been very rare, for Fuller, Aubrey, Wood—and in fact 
all the writers who mention him—bear witness to his 
indifference to the opinion of others and even to ordinary 
conventions. That he sang ballads at the Cross at Abingdon 
“‘after he was a Doctor of Divinity,” is one of Aubrey’s 
stories concerning him, and when the ballad-singer com- 
plained that trade was slack and he could not sell his songs, 
‘the jolly Doctor puts off his gowne and puts on the ballad- 
singers’ leathern jacket, and being a handsome man and 4 
rare full voice, he presently vended a great many and had 
a great audience.” 

Another of Aubrey’s stories tells of Dr. Stubbins, “‘ a jolly 
fat Doctor, who was one of Corbet’s cronies. As Dr. Corbet 
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and he were riding in Lob Lane in wet weather, (’tis an 
extraordinary deepe, dirty lane) the coach fell and Dr. Cor- 
bet said that Dr. Stubbins was up to the elbows in mud and 
he was up to the elbows in Stubbins.” 

His lusty humour did not prevent his advancement, 
however, and in 1628 he was made Bishop of Oxford, His 
new dignity does not seem to have affected his behaviour, for 
Aubrey says: “‘ His chaplaine, Dr. Lushington, was a very 
learned and ingenious man and they loved one another; the 
Bishop would sometimes take the key of the wine cellar and 
he and his chaplaine would go and lock themselves in and be 
merry. Then first he lays down his episcopal hood: ‘There 
lays the Doctor.’ Then he pulls off his gown: ‘There lays 
the Bishop.’ Then t’was: ‘ Here’s to thee, Corbet!’ ‘ Here’s 
to thee, Lushington”’ ” 

Corbet’s marriage is said to have taken place in 1625, 
when he was over forty; his son Vincent was born in 1627, and 
he had also a daughter named Alice. Nothing is known of his 
wife except that she was Alice Hutton, daughter of the Rev. 
Leonard Hutton, a learned antiquary; it is evident that 
she predeceased him, for in his will he leaves his children “‘ to 
the faithful and loving care of my mother-in-law, Anne 
Hutton.” 

His Oxford episcopate was a short one, for in 1632 he was 
translated to Norwich, and here a different spirit began to 
show itself in him, partly due, no doubt, to his severance from 
his “cronies,” but also to the tightening up of discipline 
when Laud became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1633. 
That he could be severe as well as jovial is shown by his 
treatment of the exiled Walloons who had been given per- 
mission by a former Bishop of Norwich to hold services in 
the Chapel of the Virgin in the Cathedral. Laud looked upon 
this as irregular, and instructed Corbet to deal with the matter: 
the letter that he addressed to them is certainly devoid of 
geniality, to say nothing worse of it. 


“To the Ministers and Elders of the French Church in 
Norwich, these: Salutem in Christo. You have promised me 
from time to time to restore my stolen hall and to glaze my 
lattice windows, and after three yeares consultation (besides 
other pollution) I see nothing mended. Your discipline, I 
know, are not much for a consecrated place, and any other 
roome in Norwiche that hath but breadth and lengthe may 
serve your turn as well as the chappell: wherefore I say unto 
you, without a miracle, Lazare prodiaforas! Depart and hire 
some other place for your irregular meetings; you shall have 
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time to provide for yourselves betwixte this and Whitsuntide. 
And that you may not thinke I meane to deale with you as 
Felix dyd with St. Paul, that is, make you afraid to get money, 
I shall keepe my word with you, which you dyd not with 
me and as neer as I can, bee like you in nothing. Written 
by me, Richard Corbet, with myne owne hand; Dec. 26, 
1634.” 


The letter is certainly lacking in Christian charity towards 
the exiled Walloons; but on the other hand they had evidently 
been neglectful in their treatment of the sacred buildings, for 
they were allowed to continue their services on their under- 
taking “‘to repayre and make fit the chapel of little St. 
Marye’s to be used for God’s worship by the said congrega- 
tion and also to repayre the yard on the north side.” 

That Corbet dealt ina much more fatherly spirit with the 
delinquents of his own fold is shown in a letter to one of his 
clergy who had incurred Laud’s displeasure by a sermon in 
which he said that the changes lately effected in the Church 
would make the Gospel “‘ stand on tip-toe, ready to be gone.” 
Corbet was directed to admonish him, and on receiving his 
submission wrote as follows: 


** Salutem in Christo. My worthie Friend, 

I thank God for your conformitie and you for your 
acknowledgment. Stand upright to the Church wherein 
which you live; be true of heart to her governours; think well 
of her significant ceremonyes, and bee you assured [ shall 
never displace you of that roome which I have given you in 
my affection; prove you a good tenant in my hart and no 
minister in my diocese hath a better landlord. Farewell: 
God Almightie bless you and your whole congregation. 
From your faithful friend to serve you in Christ Jesus, 

‘Richard Norwich. 
**Ludham Hall, 
“6th of Nov. 1633.” 


Corbet’s Norwich episcopate was also a short one, for he 
died in 1637, leaving, as has been said, his two small children 
to the care of their grandmother. To his daughter he 
bequeaths £1,000, to be paid on her attaining the age of 
seventeen, or on her marriage if it should take place before 
that age, and he adds a warning that she should not marry 
without her grandmother’s consent. The rest of his property 
he leaves to his son, who on attaining the age of seventeen 
is to take part in the administration of the estate: should both 
grandmother and brother predecease Alice, the whole of the 
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property is to become hers. He expresses the wish “that 
my sonne be placed at Oxford or Cambridge, where I require 
him, upon my blessing, to apply himselfe to his bookes 
studiously and industriously,’’—an injunction which his son, 
unfortunately, seems to have neglected. 

Corbet was no great theologian—‘ Quaint,” and “‘In- 
genious,’ are the epithets most frequently employed with 
regard to his sermons; nor was he, perhaps, a typical Father 
in God; but he stands out in the annals of the past as a man 
of vivid personality, robust humour and confident opinions. 
This view of him may seem to be contradicted by his fulsome 
addresses to his patron, the Duke of Buckingham, favourite 
of the King; but such panegyrics were the tashion of the 
age, and canscarcely be taken, therefore, as derogatory on his 
part. His poems are vigorous rather than graceful, and he 
could wield his pen like a lash when he chose. The Puritans, 
then rising into notice, were the objects of his special hatred, 
and he does not spare them in his verse. In the Distracted 
Puritaine he makes the Puritan say: 


Am I madde, oh! noble Festus, 
When zeale and godly knowledge 

Have put me in hope to deal with the Pope 
As well as the best in colledge ? 

Boldly I preach, hate a cross, hate a surplice, 

Mitres, copes and rotchets; 

Come hear me pray nine times a day 
And fill your heads with crotchets. 


Of the Beast’s ten hornes, (God bless us), 
I have knock’t off three already ; 

If they let me alone I’ll leave him none, 
But they say I am too heady. 

Boldly I preach, hate a cross, hate a surplice, 

Mitres, copes and rotchets; 

Come hear me pray nine times a day 
And fill your heads with crotchets. Ete. 


_ That the Puritans were already beginning to show an 
iconoclastic spirit is shown by his poem on the glorious 
windows that adorn Fairford church, in which he gives thanks 
that they have not attacked the “‘ painted ware,” when they 
had in so many places damaged “ brass and stone.” 
_ His poem on his travels in France reveals a truly insular 

disposition: 

We came to Paris on the Seine, 

*Tis wondrous fair, *tis nothing clean, 

*Tis Europe’s greatest town; 

How strong it is I need not tell it, 

For all the world may easily smell it, 

That walk it up and down. 
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But his Muse was capable of higher flights than this, 
and such a poem as The Fairies’ Farewell has a great charm 


about it: 


Farewell rewards and Fairies, 
Good housewives now may say, 
For now foul sluts in dairies 
Doe fare as well as they. 
And tho’ they sweepe theyr hearths noe less 
Than mayds were won’t to doe, 
Yet who of late for cleanlinesse 
Finds sixpence in her shoe ? 


At morning and at evening bothe 
Ye merry were and glad, 

Soe little care of sleepe or slothe 
These pretie ladies had; 

When Tom came home from labour, 
Or Ciss to milking rose, 

Then merrily, merrily went their tabor, 
And nimbly went their toes. 


Witness those rings and roundelays 
Of theyrs which yet remaine, 

Were footed in Queene Marie’s dayes 
On many a grassy plaine; 

But since of late Elizabeth, 
And later, James came in, 

‘They never daunced on any heath 
As when the time hath bin. 


Nor must it be thought that Corbet was without a ten- 
derer side to his nature; his mother lived until 1634, so that 
at her death he was well over fifty; but that he still loved 
her with his childhood’s love is shown by the Elegy in which 
he commemorates her patience and tells how her whole life 
centred in her husband and her son: 


“Certain few wordes spoken concerning Benet Corbet 
after her decease. [She died October 2nd, 1634.] 


‘* Here, or not many feet from hence, 
The virtue lies called Patience. 
Sickness and Death did do her honour 
By loosing paine and feare upon her. 
*Tis true they forst her to a grave, 
That’s all the triumph that they have— 
A silly one—Retreat o’er night 
Proves conquest in the morning fight: 
She will rise up against them bothe— 
All sleepe, believe it, is not slothe. 
And thou, that readst her Elegie, 
Take something of her historie: 
She had one husband and one sonne; 
Ask who they were and then have done.” 
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But it is Corbet’s address to his own little son that is his 
best claim to immortality, since by finding its way into our 
Anthologies it has waked a response in many a father’s heart: 
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“To his son, Vincent Corbet, on his birthday, Nov. 10, 
1630, being then three years old. 


‘* What shall I leave thee none can tell, 
But all shall say I wish thee well; 
I wish thee, Vin, before all wealth, 
Both bodily and ghostly health; 
Nor too much wealth nor wit come to thee, 
So much of either may undo thee. 
I wish thee learning, not for show, 
Enough for to instruct and know; 
Not such as gentlemen require 
To prate at table or at fire. 
I wish thee all thy mother’s graces, 
Thy father’s fortunes and his places; 
I wish thee friends, and one at Court 
Not to build on, but support; 
To keep thee, not in doing many 
Oppressions, but from suffering any 
I wish thee peace in all thy wayes, 
Nor lazy nor contentious dayes; 
And when thy soule and body part, 
As innocent as now thou art!” 
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SUCCESS IN WAR 
TECHNIQUE AND THE MASTER 


THE present article represents an effort to analyse the art 
of war from a side seldom justly appreciated: the dis- 
tinction between technique and the master. 

Whilst it is no doubt a truism that war is an Art and 
not a Science, yet it is equally true that the mechanical 
side of war partakes of the general mechanical development 
of industrialized communities. It may be said, in fact, 
that the technique of war is itself an exaggeration and a 
development of the technique of peace. The modern rifle, 
the quick-firing gun, the tank, the battleship, the torpedo, 
are themselves the product of an industrial development 
deeply rooted in the arts of peace. They are dependent 
upon the science of the engineer, the chemist, the metal- 
lurgist, and a hundred and one other highly specialized 
sciences and industries, which in their primary functions 
are very far remote from warlike purposes. The technique 
of war is not, however, a mere handmaid of the technique 
of peace. In many cases it reacts back again in a fashion 
helpful to the general welfare of mankind. Developments 
pushed forward for purely military purposes are often of 
lasting value to industry in general. Modern high-grade 
steel is a case in point. Research work in connection 
with the building of warships and the manufacture of 
armour-plate played a part in revolutionizing the production 
of steel which has reacted into every branch of industry. 
The tank may be quoted as another instance of a peace 
invention (the Holt tractor) adapted for military purposes, 
and in this adaptation undergoing a process of development 
which has profoundly influenced the general problem of 
transport in roadless countries. 

The technique of war thus goes hand in hand with the 
technique of peace. They are complementary. There re- 
mains the fact that the technique of war, apart from its 
purely mechanical side, has a highly developed theory 
peculiar unto itself: a theory which, again, reacts upon 
the mechanical equipment of fleets and armies. This 
theory is largely made up of deductions from previous 
wars and more or less imaginative speculations as to wars 
of the future, and we may summarize under the heading 
of the Technique of War, not only a very thorough know- 
ledge of the mechanics of war (rifles, quick-firing guns, 
means of transport, etc.), but a profound knowledge of 
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the theory of war (strategy, tactics, military history, and 
knowledge of human nature acting under stress of battle). 
There emerges the question: How far is the great captain 
limited by his technique, and how far is it possible for 
him to rise supreme ? Or, in other words: Is it technique 
which makes the great captain, or is it the great captain 
who makes the technique ? 

Take a case in point. No man ever introduced more 
revolutionary changes into the technique of war than 
Gustavus Adolphus. He armed his men with improved 
muskets, he introduced platoon firing, he shortened the 
pike and replaced unwieldy columns by lines, he developed 
a light and mobile artillery. His reforming hand was felt 
in every branch of military administration. His army was 
organized into battalions, regiments, and brigades, it was 
a permanent standing force, almost the only one of its 
type in all Europe, and behind it there stood a system of 
compulsory service. Further, the king was almost the 
first soldier in modern times to attend to his transport 
service and to establish regular magazines, instead of 
scattering his men about to live on the country. With all 
these advantages it is not surprising to learn that his early 
campaigns were a succession of victories. Then came the 
supreme crisis of his life, he was pitted against Wallenstein. 
This latter was a soldier of entirely different stamp. He 
had risen from the humblest origin, his army was a hastily 
levied crowd of adventurers, he introduced no new tactical 
methods. A modern English staff officer would have had 
no doubt in predicting for Gustavus a swift and over- 
whelming victory. And he would have been wrong! The 
first occasion on which Wallenstein met the Swedish king 
at Nuremberg was a defeat for this latter; in the second, 
the result was obscure, and Gustavus Adolphus lost his 
life! It is one of the most marvellous and instructive 
episodes in all history. The sheer force of Wallenstein’s 
genius was such that, pitted against a soldier who was 
the greatest organizer of his age, the exponent of a military 
technique far beyond his times, he was able to face him 
upon equal terms, and even to defeat him! The premature 
death of both men robbed the world of what would have 
been perhaps the most fascinating duel in all history; 
but if there is one thing which the incident teaches us 
it is surely this: that a “reinforced technique,” if we 
May coin a new phrase, in itself is never going to act 
as an infallible recipe for victory against an able and 
determined foe. 
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The outbreak of war will usually find all civilized states 
more or less on a level with regard to technical equipment, 
This refers more particularly to such factors as trainin 
and organization. The superior resources of the British 
Empire, coupled with the paramount importance of sea 
communications, led to a very marked superiority in 
numbers of battleships, cruisers, and torpedo-craft over 
those of Germany in 1914. The general standards of 
training, however, were not dissimilar, and any superiority 
in types was usually counterbalanced by an inferiority 
elsewhere. German ships, for instance, had lighter guns, 
but heavier armour. On land the balance was yet more 
even. The armies were fairly equal in numbers, and 
British regular troops, French and Germans, worked very 
much to the same standards and in accordance with the 
same principles. The Germans had a slight superiority in 
heavy artillery, the French were a little ahead in field- 
artillery tactics, the British had the “ pull ”’ in rifle-shooting 
and cavalry. But in no case was there anything like a 
decisive superiority. In practice, and to anyone at all 
familiar with intelligence work, nothing seems more difficult 
than for an army to bring off a thoroughgoing surprise, 
whether in tactics or equipment, as a result of peace pre- 
paration or peace training. In the period 1908-14, for 
instance, most of what went on in the German army was 
known to the British and French, and most of what went 
on in the British and French armies was known to the 
Germans. If the Germans at this time had developed a 
tank, reports concerning it would soon have filtered through 
to our own intelligence service. In fact, any striking 
alteration, whether in tactics or equipment, taken up by 
one army will very soon be either adopted by the others 
or counter-measures devised to meet it. In time of war 
intelligence work is subject to infinitely greater handicaps 
than in time of peace, and the chances of bringing off a 
surprise are correspondingly greater. We were ourselves 
successful in springing a “‘ surprise ’’ in the form of “ tanks,” 
whilst the Germans earlier gained a partial success by the 
surprise use of gas. Yet, even so, there remains the 
handicap that the effort to keep secrecy restricts large- 
scale experimental work ; the devices are necessarily crude 
and imperfect, and the army as a whole is unfamiliar with 
their use and unused to co-operation. All these are factors 
which very materially cramp the prospect of gaining a 
really crushing and decisive technical superiority over an 
alert and highly industrialized foe. 
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The chance of any army gaining in time of peace such 
immense advantages in the way of “‘ reinforced technique ” 
as were possessed by Gustavus Adolphus over the armies 
of seventeenth-century Europe may be dismissed as almost 
chimerical; the technical surprise, if it is to be at all 
effective, must be deferred to the period after the outbreak 
of war, i.e. it is conceivable enough that small-scale experi- 
ments might be conducted in secrecy, and preparations 
made to “rush” through a programme of manufacture 
immediately upon the declaration of hostilities. There 
will remain, however, the drawback that the army as a 
whole will be unaccustomed to work with the novel inven- 
tion, and that small-scale experiment will certainly be 
insufficient to produce a really practical form of the new 
weapon. Here is a simple sum in Rule of Three: If it 
took upwards of three years of experiment amidst all the 
dreadful realities of war, and at a time when Treasury 
assistance was lavishly forthcoming, to produce a really 
useful type of tank and to train troops and leaders in their 
use, how many years would it have taken to reach analogous 
results in time of peace, with small-scale experiments upon 
the manceuvre ground, and the dribble of Treasury support 
which would have been alone available? It is necessary 
to bear all this in mind when we are told by a post-war 
military writer that ‘‘ such machines were tested at Alder- 
shot in 1907 and 1908, but the military authorities could 
not . . . foresee their use . . . soldiers possessed no means 
of analysing facts; they saw things as cows see them, and 
they were unable to work scientifically ! ” * 

Among the men who “saw things as cows see them” 
may be mentioned practically every leader who rose to 
distinction during the Great War; Foch, Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff, Kitchener, Haig, Allenby, etc., all were intel- 
lectual dullards, seeing things through a “miasma of 
traditions”?! It is unfortunate that a writer who attempts 
to “‘scientize’ our theories of the art of war should begin 
by statements obviously unscientific in themselves, and 
savouring all too strongly of that wisdom which comes 
after the event. The truth is that there could be no more 
dangerous theory than that an advantage in technical 
equipment is in itself the end-all and be-all of military 
preparation. The French started the war of 1870 with a 
chassepot rifle which was greatly superior to the Prussian 
needle-gun, and they possessed in the mitrailleuse a rudi- 
mentary form of machine-gun. They sustained, despite 

* Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, The Foundations of the Science of War. 
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these advantages, a series of crushing and overwhelming 
disasters, because of a bad general organization, inferior 
numbers, and a general theory of war which was funda- 
mentally wrong and unsound. In view of the tendency to 
describe the soldiers who wrought beneficial and revolu- 
tionary changes in our general system of training and 
organization in the period 1907-14, as “seeing things as 
cows saw them,” it may be worth while to ask what would 
have been the result if we had attempted to develop the 
1907 tractor into a tank? First, the amount of money 
for experimental work of all kinds being limited, money 
spent upon tanks must have been taken from amounts 
allotted to other arms; second, it is extremely doubtful 
whether the sort of tank likely to have been evolved at 
this period and in time of peace would have been of any 
value for war; third, it certainly wouldn’t have been 
worth while to have sacrificed efficiency in the other arms 
for the sake of producing a crude tank. Even in 1918 a 
British army possessed of large numbers of a _ highly 
developed form of tank was attacked in position, and 
driven very far back, by a German army which had no 
tanks worth speaking of. Many British tanks were 
destroyed to prevent them from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. What sort of part could a crude, slow, and 
unwieldy tank have played in battles such as Mons, Le 
Cateau, and the Marne? The tank came into its own 
amid trench warfare: it would have been stifled at birth 
if it had been attempted to use it in the rapid manceuvre 
fighting which characterized the opening of the war. 
Nothing could be more shallow or superficial than the 
statements often put forward by writers claiming to be 
“‘ scientific’ in their outlook upon military problems, that 
the deadlock on the West Front arose from lack of military 
science; the truth is that this deadlock arose from the 
lack of military resources. The German armies in 1870 
gained swift and decisive victories because, apart from their 
general superiority in organization and leadership, they 
had a superiority at the decisive point of roughly three to 
one. The Germans in 1914 never had anything like a 
crushing superiority ; at the Battle of the Marne the odds 
were actually against them. How could it be seriously 
imagined that they were going to repeat the triumphs of 
the first Moltke? Von Schlieffen’s plan presupposed a 
general superiority of about twelve army corps on the 
Western Front. His successors whittled this down, and 
then, whilst the decisive battle was pending, withdrew 
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two army corps from the “ marching wing ”’ to send against 
the Russians. Result, strategic defeat and stalemate. But 
are we really justified in assuming that Von Schlieffen, 
the author of a plan which was never tried fairly, “ possessed 
no means of analysing facts” and “was unable to work 
scientifically ”’ ? 

At the time of the Battle of the Marne half a million 
of fresh and well-trained troops on either side would have 
ended the war at a blow. Neither side could produce 
these troops save after weary months of preparation, pre- 
parations which enabled the other side to keep pace and 
which merely prolonged the existing stalemate. The failure 
here was not one of science but of preparation. Had Great 
Britain heeded the voice of Lord Roberts we should have 
been able to furnish these troops. Then there would have 
been no trench war and no tanks; the Marne would 
have been converted into an overwhelming victory. But 
Lord Roberts was one of those soldiers who “saw things 
as cows see them.” 

It is no doubt true enough that had one side or other 
possessed in 1914 the technical knowledge evolved slowly 
and painfully during four years of war, a decision would 
have been reached at once, despite the absence of a crushing 
numerical superiority ; precisely the same thing might be 
said about the armies of the American Civil War. But 
how is it possible for any army to learn these lessons in 
time of peace? How could manceuvres “fought” between 
two or three divisions, over an area limited to two or three 
days’ marches, with no bullets or shells whistling about 
our ears, and rigidly cramped as to “‘ damages ”’ to property 
or terrain, form any real training for battles in which were 
involved armies of hundreds of divisions, regions stretching 
from sea to sea, and an absolutely free hand to use any 
methods you like to disable or injure an enemy? Not 
even Bloch foresaw the real form trench warfare was to 
take. He pictured armies entrenched, but he was far 
from imagining the development of new forms of artillery 
and of special weapons of offence. He claimed that the 
end of the long-drawn-out indecisive battles would be 
economic collapse ; war in his view, and he wrote in 1895, 
had become ‘impossible’? because neither side could 
achieve victory. But in the period between 1895 and 
1914 a whole series of wars upset Bloch’s theories. There 
was the American war with Spain, the South African War, 
and the Russo-Japanese War, all of which ended in decisive 
Victories. . Why, then, should the soldiers of 1914 be 
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regarded as “‘unscientific” for having refused wholeheartedly 
to swallow Bloch ? 

The “lessons” drawn from the war in Manchuria 
certainly were in no sense a preparation for trench warfare, 
At Liau Yang a Japanese army slightly inferior attacked 
a Russian army entrenched in position and drove it out; 
at Mukden a Japanese army, considerably superior, once 
more attacked the Russians in a strongly entrenched 
position, and handsomely defeated them. What possible 
deduction could be made from all this that attacks upon 
entrenched positions meant limited gains and frightful 
losses ? 

It may be repeated: it is nonsense to assert that the 
1914 soldier was “unscientific”? because he had not the 
technique of 1918; this technique was itself the product 
of war, and of war waged under special conditions; it 
could not have been learnt in time of peace. 

We return to the fundament of our article: in the 
contest between two alert and highly industrialized States 
there is little probability that the one will have any crushing 
superiority in equipment or technique over the other. 
Modern armies work very much under the same conditions 
and subject to the same limitations. Peace training is 
carried out under conditions so unreal as to form rather a 
foundation upon which can be swiftly grafted the practical 
lessons of actual war than a fixed and stereotyped formula 
for success. It is important to recognize this. If we could 
be sure that the next war would be fought with 1918 
weapons, we should have no trouble in devising a vividly 
realistic and highly scientific system of peace-training. 
Unfortunately the probabilities are that by the time of the 
next war, the 1918 rifle and quick-firing gun will have 
given place to infinitely more powerful weapons, and we 
shall be as much dependent upon surmise and conjecture 
as to the right sort of tactics as we were in 1914. 

It may be asked then: Upon what principle are we to 
base our peace-time preparations for war? Is it to be 4 
matter of military technique (intensified training, equipment 
with super-scientific weapons, etc.), or a matter of military 
resources (increased numbers, etc.), or a matter of good 
leadership (correlation between military and foreign policy, 
correct distribution of forces, etc.) ? Surely, the answer is 
neither in the one nor in the other, but in all three together. 
It was the late Mr. F. T. Jane who defined success in war 
as the product of “‘ fitness to win.” * Fitness to win does 

* In that invaluable work, Heresies of Sea-power, 
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not necessarily mean super-tanks and super-aeroplanes ; it 
does not even necessarily mean good leadership or superior 
numbers—who has not heard of the disgusted French 


-- marshal who said of the English Fusiliers at Albuera, ‘‘ They 


were beaten, but they didn’t know it’? What it means 
is that superiority in some qualities may be counter- 
balanced, perhaps fatally, by inferiority in others. The 
Fusiliers at Albuera displayed at the critical moment a 
sheer power of dealing and standing heavy blows which 
more than compensated for inferior leadership and inferior 
numbers: how much more striking and decisive would 
have been their victory had this superior fighting power 
been reinforced by the advantages of good leadership and 
superior numbers! In this case superior fighting power 
staved off defeat; it did not bring an overwhelming and 
decisive victory. Speaking generally, we may lay down the 
rule that where numbers, moral, and equipment are even, 
superior leadership will bring victory ; within limits, superior 
leadership will even compensate for inferior numbers or 
equipment, e.g. Lee and Grant in the Wilderness and at 
Cold Harbour. But superior leadership cannot always 
compensate for inferior numbers or equipment. To take 
extreme cases: a Napoleonic genius in command of an 
army of African blacks armed with shields and spears 
wouldn’t have a dog’s chance of victory against a leader 
of average ability with a small force of European troops. 
He would be dangerous only if the European commander 
were utterly incapable or his men totally demoralized. 
But give Napoleon an army equal in numbers, training, and 
equipment, and pit him against the same leader and the 
same troops, and he will wipe the floor with them. Again, 
it is obvious that had the battle of Austerlitz been fought 
between Napoleon’s troops armed with early nineteenth- 
century weapons, and Austrians and Russians armed, say, 
with the weapons of 1870, not all Napoleon’s genius would 
have saved his army from a ruinous disaster. 

We get, then, three things necessary for success in war : 
leadership, equipment, numbers; and it is in the inter- 
action of these elements that we begin to distinguish 
between technique and the master. Every great soldier 
begins with a certain store of technical knowledge which 
he receives from his predecessors and contemporaries. If 
a modern soldier, he acquires an immense lore concerning 
the magazine-rifle, the quick-firing gun, entrenchments, 
strategy, tactics, etc. Nothing is more certain than that 
a very deep and profound knowledge of the general technique 
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of his time is the very first essential to the development 
of the truly great captain. It is easy enough for the 
amateur to work out elaborate plans of campaign from the 
recesses of his arm-chair, but to translate these plans into 
practice requires far-reaching knowledge and immense ex- 
perience. It is like playing one of Beethoven’s Sonatas 
on the piano. To attempt the job without technical 
knowledge of music means a vile discord. But a charac- 
teristic of the great captain, as of the musician of genius, 
is that he seldom leaves his technique just the same as he 
found it. In fact, the distinction between the “ great” 
soldier and the “able” soldier is that one is the master 
of his technique, whereas the other is its servant. Give 
the great soldier a problem to solve for which the existing 
technique offers no solution, and he will devise a super- 
technique to meet the occasion; confront an “able” 
soldier with the same problem, and he will reply, Impossible ! 
In fact, the great soldier is almost invariably a past-master 
in the art of improvisation. No man was ever more 
successful in improvising an army than Napoleon in 1813; 
the name of no man is more intimately allied with revolu- 
tionary changes in the technique of war. But almost the 
same thing can be said of Hannibal, Cesar, Condé, Turenne, 
and Cromwell, apart from many others. All made new 
developments in the technique of war. The great captain 
is not necessarily an inventor; often he takes the ideas 
of others and improves upon them, as Shakespeare developed 
the plots of Marlowe. No doubt Foch had studied the 
British tank attack at Cambrai when he planned his terrific 
counter-stroke at Chateau-Thierry. Yet Chateau-Thierry 
bore the same relationship to Cambrai as Shakespeare’s 
plays to those of Marlowe. 

The distinction between the “great”’ soldier and the 
“able”? is primarily one of imagination, will-force, and 
driving power. He sets his eyes resolutely upon the goal, 
sticks at no device to deceive and circumvent the enemy, 
shrinks from no price to gain his ends. Ludendorff in 
1918, attacking without tanks, punched a huge hole in the 
British lines and swept to the gates of Amiens; he failed 
to gain a decisive victory, not from lack of tanks but from 
lack of men. Had he been able to hurl two or three hundred 
thousand fresh troops into the fighting, nothing would 
have saved the Allies. Foch attacking at Chateau-Thierry, 
and Haig later at Amiens, August 8th, gave classic examples 
of great tank attacks. But had Foch at Chateau-Thierry 
had no tanks, would he have sustained defeat? The point 
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is very debatable. Why should a great captain of the 
type of Foch be held to be more dependent upon the tank, 
ie. his matériel, than was Ludendorff? The probabilities 
are that if he had had no tanks he would have found some 
substitute. Almost the same thing can be said about 
Amiens. Study the battle carefully, and you will find that 
the Germans were not only surprised by the tanks but by 
the attack in general. And it was the surprise which really 
decided the issue. 

In summing up, success in war is neither the product 
of super-scientific weapons, superior resources, nor of superior 
leadership, but the produce of all three combined. When 
you have armed your men with the best weapons science 
can develop and money can buy, when you have trained 
them to the nth degree and provided superior numbers, 
still you will have no sure road to triumph unless you can 
produce a leader at least equal to the leadership of the 
enemy. Put Wagner and a musician of conventional 
ability each at a piano. They play the same instrument, 
they have been trained to the same technique, but the 
music of the one is the outpouring of genius, the music 
of the other is “‘ tripe.’”” The same thing applies to soldiers. 
All the education in the world isn’t going to make a man 
into a Kitchener, a Foch, or a Napoleon! The qualities 
which make for success were born in them. Education, 
i.e. knowledge of technique, develops these qualities; it 
cannot create them. All this is mere common sense; a 
truism, you will say? Yes, but it is common sense of a 
type nowadays more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. 


A RIFLEMAN 


ON THE WALLABY 


‘* What is the meaning of ‘ On the wallaby *? ” 
‘*‘ It’s bush slang, Sir, for men just as you or I might be now, looking for 
work or something to eat. . . .” 
‘* He wanted a summer on the wallaby to clear his mind.” 
Roitr BoLDREWOOD 


ALTHOUGH the true wallaby track can only be found in 
Australia, yet the type of travel which is known as “on the 
wallaby ’’ has no more congenial sphere than South Africa, 
and particularly the Rhodesias. You cannot wallaby in 
Europe. It is too full of people, pavements, palings, police, 
parks, and other restrictions on personal liberty. Europe 
has its tramps and America its hoboes, but they must not 
be confounded with the man who is simply on the wallaby. 
They are, as a rule, temperamental loafers who do a few 
miles a day, on foot if necessary, to remove themselves 
from too close scrutiny by local authorities. The man on 
the wallaby, on the contrary, thinks nothing of crossing a 
continent. 

Australia, the native home of the wallaby, knows the 
type no more, and in that country of vast distances between 
extremely civilized cities, of farmers who work from sun-up 
to sundown, and artisans who wear collars and go on strike, 
the wanderer in search of a meal or a job is apt to be classed, 
rather contemptuously, as a “ sundowner.”’ Those long dry 
stretches of country are too arid for a pleasant walk of a 
few hundred miles, and if at the end a man finds people 
either too busy or too prosperous to welcome one who is 
obviously neither, then the wallaby track is strewn with 
thorns. 

In Africa it is different. Africa is the real wallaby country. 
In the first place it is not too full, like Europe or America, 
nor too empty, like Australia. Then it is backward, even 
to-day, in railway communication, and within recent memory 
it was a land of tracks, not wallaby tracks, but wagon 
tracks, or just tracks that even a wagon found difficult. 
And along a track there is always life of some kind at 
frequent intervals . . . a native village, a water-hole, or a 
stream, and, as often as not, the smoke of a fire and a wagon 
out-spanned at sundown, coffee boiling in a billy and a bit 
of meat stewing in a pot. 

The South African tracks were famous. There was one 
that began at Port Elizabeth or Durban and ended just 
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north of Lobengula’s town of Gubulawayo, and another that 
ran from Louren¢go Marques to Kimberley. In 1891 a track 
was made which ended by being a mile or so wide in parts 
as the wagons turned to either side to avoid a sea of sand 
or mud on the roadway, and it is recorded that up this 
track, from the Transvaal or from Kimberley and Mafeking 
via Fort Tuli to Fort Salisbury, men wallabied on foot, on 
horse or donkey back, with wagons, and even with all their 
worldly goods on a wheelbarrow. Twenty years later the 
writer was driving in a Bret Harte mail coach along an 
old ‘“‘hunter’s road’”’ from Selukwe to Victoria, and we 
passed a couple of miners with a wheelbarrow which had 
been their sole means of transport from Johannesburg. 
Rumour had it that a strike of alluvial had taken place 
at Victoria, and rumour blows through South Africa like a 
wind. 

It has never yet been a sign of destitution or social down- 
fall to be on the wallaby in South Africa ... at least it 
has not been so hitherto, for times are changing. There 
are many men of means who look back with regret on the 
days when they decided, either because they wanted a 
change of scene or occupation, or because the goddess 
Fortune beckoned to them across the continent, to take 
their feet in their hands, as the saying is, and wallaby from 
the Cape to the Congo, or from the Zoutpansberg to the 
Zambesi. There was no other way of getting about, and 
if a man travelled en prince, with a native to carry his 
blankets and “ impashla,” a gun and cartridges, a small bag 
of tobacco at his belt, and a little salt, flour, and sugar, he 
was sure of finding anything else he needed for a comfortable 
existence en route. This, this was freedom, with the road 
before him and his family under his hat! No trains to 
catch or engagements to meet, and not even the possibility 
of running out of petrol or getting a puncture to mar the 
perfect peace of nights under the stars. 

A night ... an African night under the stars, with a 
bed of grass or sand, the ringed brightness of the fire making 
a little home from home, the smell of burning wood and 
coffee and game stew, the fragrance and comfort of that 
pipe of Transvaal tobacco which is sweet on the veld and 
poisonous elsewhere, the undertones of veld noises that 
make themselves heard above the sizzling pots and crackling 
wood, and gradually seem to get louder and yet farther off 
until one loses them altogether in sleep ... how many 
travellers have tried to capture the flavour of that scene 
in words, and realized the inadequacy of print to give the 
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singular fascination of an experience so simple and yet so 
satisfying? If one slept always on the veld one would, 
doubtless, sigh for a bed and a bathroom, but as part of a 
wallaby, the nights in Africa, provided it is not the rainy 
season, must have done much to “clear the brains” of a 
generation which was wise enough to value leisure and 
quietude. 

The days of the wallaby are passing, and it is becoming 
a sign of social failure, here as elsewhere, to use one’s legs 
as a means of locomotion. The endless variety which the 
African veld so successfully conceals from the superficial 
or unsympathetic observer under a seeming monotony 
cannot be realized by those who whirl along roads or rail- 
ways, and a journey in South Africa is becoming a tourist 
commonplace, and means a hot, dusty, and monotonous 
series of travels by car or rail between sights .. . the 
Kimberley and Johannesburg mines . . . the Victoria Falls 
... the Zimbabwe Ruins . . . such a few plums in a big 
cake. The old hunters and prospectors who made the 
tracks had the best of it, after all. They saw Africa. They 
had the whole cake. They knew that it was better to travel 
than to arrive. 

Although the railway and the motor-car are effacing the 
wallaby track, we still, sometimes, come across an old-timer 
who travels in the old way. 

The rain was swishing round the homestead one evening 
when the loud barking of dogs and the sound of booted 
feet on the verandah steps took us to the door. The old 
prospector squelched his way to the light, and we had to 
stand him to drain, as it were, before we could take him 
in. He had on a heavy cloth overcoat, which was like a 
sponge, and his luggage consisted of a limp (very limp) 
leather-bound edition of Kipling’s Songs From Books, which 
I rescued from his pocket. To understand the true wallaby 
type you must realize that things are taken for granted. 
If there is a fire he dries himself. If there is a meal he 
shares it. Conversation is not personal except to the 
extent that, if there is another of the same trade handy, 
it drops into mining or hunting jargon and reminiscences 
of mutual chums. The old prospector (he was sixty-one) 
had walked some twelve miles, but he said nothing of 
fatigue. Hospitality is accepted politely but without 
effusion. Being on the wallaby means the intention of 
moving on, but there is no hurry, a desire to be told of 
work if there is any offering, but no particular signs of 
distress if there is none. It is part of the game, however, 
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to have some point to aim at... an introduction, how- 
ever vague ... one passes on the responsibility and hopes 
for the best. 

Another type met us one evening when we had returned 
to a camp where we spend part of our time. As we reached 
it we saw a light, for it was late evening, and the visitor 
proved to be on the wallaby from Tanganyika to some 
point unknown in Southern Rhodesia, because, he said, 
there was no work in his trade as a builder in the former 
country. He had walked from Tanganyika via Abercorn, 
Tette, and Salisbury, according to his own report, and he 
had no luggage except what he carried in his overcoat 
pocket, but he was not destitute, for he preferred his own 
cigarettes. A building job was offered, but was so evidently 
not in his line that he went on somewhere else—being 
young and tough he may be wallabying still. 

But of all the types on the wallaby I ever encountered, 
the one who impressed me most was a deck passenger on 
a tramp steamer from Borneo to Singapore. The boat was 
crammed with coolies, and the only spot where one could 
walk without treading on them was an upper deck where 
we had a cabin. Down below, on the poop deck, we saw a 
white man in a long dirty linen coat and a solar topee, who 
thrust some of the coolies on one side and unfurled a tattered 
deck-chair. In this he lay, and never, as far as we could 
see, moved from it. As there was an indefinable air of 
breeding about him, and we were the only English people 
on the boat, which was Chinese owned and had a Danish 
skipper, we felt uncomfortable at the sight, and approached 
the captain with the request that we might pay for his 
meals in the saloon. The captain exploded. The same 
humane instincts had prompted him, when serving out the 
rice ration which was included in the third-class fare, to 
send the Englishman some other food from his own table. 
The Super Tramp had returned it with the remark that it 
was unfit for human food. Had he been in Africa he would 
probably have accepted the food as a right; as it was, he 
evidently smelt a taint of condescension, and his gesture 
was not that of the Tramp Royal, but rather of the un- 
quenchable spirit of Man in adversity. 

Motor-cars, trains, wire fences, gates, towns, and civili- 
zation generally are blotting out the wallaby track, even 
in Africa, and it is rapidly becoming the reverse of a recom- 
mendation to appear unannounced and on foot. Every 
now and then, however, a rumour will blow through our 
quiet country, and some old hand may again take the 
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wallaby track and wander to our fireside. We shall feed 
and warm him and talk the old talk about old hands, and 
mines that made and unmade them; and by and by he will 
wander off again, leaving behind the sense of having been 
in touch with a world that is dead and gone, a spacious, 
friendly, unhurried world, and that there are worse things 
in life than to be out on the wallaby track. 


E. TAWSE JOLLIE 
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THE KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


SincE the publication of the History of the King’s School, 
by the Rev. C. E. Woodruff and Mr. H. J. Cape, in 1909, 
further researches by the late Mr. A. F. Leach, an entirely 
unbiased authority, have fairly established the claim that 
this is the oldest school in England, and owes its foundation 
to St. Augustine himself. It must be frankly admitted that 
the evidence for this (set out at length in his Schools of 
Medizval England, Methuen, 1915) is purely inferential, 
since in his account of Augustine’s mission of 597, Bede 
makes no specific mention of it. Common sense, however, 
supported by the evidence of other places, shows that the 
foundation of a school invariably accompanied that of a 
bishopric, and it is unthinkable that none was founded in 
connection with the Mother Church of England. Moreover, 
in a later chapter Bede says that Sigebert, King of East 
Anglia in 631, “set up a school in which boys might be 
taught grammar; he was helped by Bishop Felix, whom he 
had received from Kent, and who gave them pedagogues 
and masters juxta morem Cantuariorum.” Whether the last 
word be taken to refer to Canterbury or to Kent, it is clear 
enough that there was a school in Kent which, some thirty 
years after the landing of Augustine, could serve as a model, 
and to suggest with no further evidence that this was not at 
the royal and archiepiscopal centre is mere perversity. 

Of the fortunes of the School during the four centuries 
that preceded the Conquest, harassed as they were by the 
incessant raids of Danes and Norsemen, little is known 
beyond the fact that the great reforming Archbishop Theodore 
taught in it. But if, as is possible, there were dark years 
during which its activities were suspended, the memory of 
it must have always persisted and it doubtless enjoyed at 
least an intermittent existence. The first Norman Arch- 
bishop, Lanfranc, set about an extensive reorganization of 
the Cathedral establishment, replacing the secular canons by 
Benedictine monks, and entirely rebuilding the church. The 
Constitutions that he drew up for the guidance of the new 
establishment have come down to us, and the very absence 
from them of any educational provisions is safe evidence 
that the old Archbishop’s school was still kept up, and was 
deemed adequate. Lanfranc had himself been a successful 
schoolmaster, and on no other ground can so serious an 
omission be explained. 
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Not being any direct concern of the monastery, the 
School is naturally seldom referred to in the pre-Reformation 
cathedral records, and we must wait until 1220 for any 
further allusion to it in outside sources. At about that 
date we find “a small room under the Schoolhouse ” used 
to house some Franciscan friars who had outstayed their 
welcome as guests of the monastery. 

Not long after this we meet with the name of the first 
recorded Schoolmaster, Master Robert, ‘‘ rector of the School 
of the city of Canterbury,” appearing as witness in a dispute 
between the monastery and the Archbishop in 1259. | His 
name heads a list of citizens, and he was therefore pre- 
sumably a layman. 

A later Master, one John Everard, appointed in 1310, 
was the hero of a number of legal controversies waged in 
order to establish his powers of jurisdiction. From these 
cases, the details of which need not trouble us here, there 
emerge some highly interesting facts. As the nominee of 
the Archbishop, the Schoolmaster at Canterbury claimed the 
right to pronounce against anyone, whether a member of 
the School or an outsider, who committed any offence 
against his pupils, sentence of excommunication, and to 
require the Dean to publish it solemnly. The commissary 
held an inquisition which found that for forty years and 
upwards this had been the practice. 

In one of these cases mention is made of a jury of 
“‘ bachelors’ and scholars of the School; the use of the 
former word may be taken to imply that the School possessed 
the right to grant Degrees, that is license to teach, and that, 
moreover, as early as 1314, four years before the University 
of Cambridge was accorded the privilege. During the 
Middle Ages there was in fact no clear line of demarcation 
between Schools and Universities, and at any rate until the 
Black Death the Archbishop’s School at Canterbury certainly 
approximated more closely to our idea of a University than 
of a School. 

A quarrel some six years later between the next Master 
and a school in the parish of St. Martin resulted in the 
decision that the latter was only an elementary school, and 
that the number of “ grammar ’”’ scholars there might not 
exceed thirteen. The eagerness of the Master to insist on 
his monopoly implies that he depended for his remuneration 
on the fees of the scholars, and there is in fact no evidence 
that in pre-Reformation days the School was in any sense 
a Free School. 

Before passing on to describe the merging of the Arch- 
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bishop’s School into the King’s School in 1541, it will be 
well to mention the names of the three greatest men who 
are known to have been educated in it before that important 
event. Fitly enough these include two Archbishops of 
Canterbury, Robert Winchelsey (1294-1313), a pupil of 
Master Robert about 1255, and John Kemp (1452-54), who 
was in the School about 1392. It is interesting to note that 
it was Winchelsey’s opposition to Piers Gaveston that 
afforded such dramatic opportunity to a later King’s Scholar, 
Christopher Marlowe. The third name is that of a native 
of Canterbury, the classical scholar and physician, Thomas 
Linacre (1460-1524), founder and first president of the Royal 
College of Physicians. One of the School laboratories has 
been appropriately named after him. 

Whether or not Henry VIII deserved on the whole the 
opprobrium which historians and popular feeling alike have 
heaped upon him, it is at least certain that the King’s 
School, Canterbury, owes him a debt, and one which it 
dutifully remembers. It is indeed only within living memory 
that the School prayers have ceased to refer to him as its 
Founder, and he is still mentioned daily by name as the 
chief of its benefactors. 

The monastery of Christ Church was dissolved in 1540, 
and twelve months later the Great Seal was set to the 
Charter of Incorporation for the new collegiate body. By 
the Statutes which accompanied the Charter, the Dean and 
the twelve Canons were put in control of a Grammar School, 
which was to be taught by a Head Master (Archididascalus) 
and a Second Master (Hypodidascalus). Provision was made 
for fifty free scholars, who (with certain exceptions in favour 
of boys who had served in the choirs of the Chapel Royal 
or of Canterbury Cathedral) had to be between the ages of 
nine and fifteen when admitted; they had to be “‘ poor and 
destitute of the help of friends and endowed with minds 
apt for learning,” and were required to pass an entrance 
examination proving that they could read and write and 
had learned the elements of grammar; normally Scholarships 
were to be held for four years, to which a fifth might be 
added at the discretion of the Dean and the Head Master. 
Masters and scholars originally dined at a common table 
provided for all the non-capitular members of the body and 
presided over by the Precentor, with the Head Master at 
his right hand. Unfortunately this kindly arrangement was 
discontinued without compensation some fifty years later, 
and, despite a recommendation at the time of the revision 
of the Statutes by Archbishop Laud, was never revived. 
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The regulations for the scholars’ clothing and attendance 
at Cathedral have of course undergone revision since they 
were established. But the spirit of them remains; King’s 
Scholars still wear gowns in School (though they are no 
longer supplied every Christmas with the two and a half 
yards of cloth worth three shillings and fourpence the yard), 
and attend the Cathedral matins on Sundays and Saints 
Days, sitting apart from the rest of the School, in habitu 
competenti choro (interpreted from early times as clean sur- 
plices) in the stalls to the west of the choristers. 

The interpretation of the clause that the Scholars were 
to be “poor” is made clear by a letter addressed by 
Cranmer’s secretary to John Foxe, in which one seems to 
hear the voice of the great Archbishop himself. It seems 
that some of the Commissioners who were drafting the 
Statutes wanted to confine the Scholarships to ‘‘ gentlemen’s 
sons ’’?; but Cranmer 


*‘ said that he thought it not indifferent (i.e. fair) so to order 
the matter, for (said he) poor men’s children are many times 
endowed with more singular gifts of nature, which are also 
the gifts of God . . . and also more commonly given to apply 
the study than the gentlemen’s sons delicately educated. ... 
Wherefore if the gentlemen’s son be apt to learning let him 
be admitted; if not apt, let the poor man’s apt child enter 
his room.” 


That this School, which seems early to have been known 
as the King’s School, though it is not so called in the 
Statutes, absorbed and continued the Archbishop’s School 
that had flourished since the seventh century, is practically 
beyond question. John Twyne, the first Head Master of the 
new School, had been a resident in the City for sixteen 
years; he is referred to in a document of 1534 as “ the 
Schoolmaster ” at Canterbury, and must have been, there- 
fore, the Master of the Archbishop’s School. No doubt most 
if not all of his pupils there formed the nucleus of the new 
School, and it is certain that nine of the novices from the 
monastery also joined it. 

John Twyne was a person deserving of more than casual 
mention. Regarded by such writers as Leland and Holinshed 
as one of the foremost scholars and antiquaries of the day, 
he was the author of an historical work, De Rebus Albionicis, 
published only after his death. He took the degree of B.C.L. 
at Oxford in 1525, at the age of eighteen, and came to 
Canterbury shortly afterwards. During his reign as Head 
Master he served the offices of Sheriff and of Alderman of 
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the Ward in Canterbury; during 1553 he was imprisoned in 
the Tower for offending the Duke of Northumberland, 
possibly by uttering some protest against the excessive zeal 
of the Prayer Book reformers, but later in the same year 
he represented the City in Parliament, and soon afterwards 
became its Mayor. Through all this his scholastic activities 
were not interrupted, and Anthony Wood tells us that the 
School was “much frequented by the youth of the neigh- 
bourhood, many of whom went afterwards to the Univer- 
sities.” Although a layman, Twyne was a keen partisan in 
ecclesiastical matters, and having incurred the censure of 
Archbishop Matthew Parker, he either retired or was ejected 
before 1561. A more notable example of the concern for 
the School taken by that great Archbishop was the estab- 
lishment of a valued connection with Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge—of which he had been Master—by the foundation 
of close scholarships. 

In June 1558 Queen Mary and the Archbishop Cardinal 
Pole visited Canterbury, where they were suitably enter- 
tained in the Precincts, and it is conjectured that it was 
this visit that instigated a bequest by Pole which materially 
advanced the fortunes of the School. Since its refoundation 
by Henry VIII it had been housed to the south of the 
Cathedral in a small building, some fragments of which are 
still extant in a coach-house belonging to one of the Canons. 
In the following November Pole died, bequeathing to the 
Dean and Chapter for the purposes of the School the old 
monastic buildings in the Mint Yard, adjoining the Green 
Court to the north of the Cathedral. At first it occupied 
the pilgrims’ guest hall, known as the Aula Nova, or the 
North Hall, a large Norman building of which part of the 
sub-structure and the superb stone staircase still stand. In 
1573, however, it was transferred to the Almonry Chapel, on 
the south side of the Mint Yard, where it remained until 
1855, when that building was pulled down and the present 
schoolroom built on the sub-structure of the old North Hall. 
During the latter years of the last century the present Head 
Master’s House and other buildings were erected around the 
Mint Yard, which was enlarged into a spacious quadrangle 
by the removal of the Almonry Chapel. 

Of the distinguished Old King’s Scholars of the sixteenth 
century, the first and the greatest is Christopher Marlowe, 
born at Canterbury in 1563. His name does not appear on 
the list of Scholars until January 1580, but he may well 
have attended the School as a fee-paying commoner before 
that; indeed, he almost must have done, for in the following 
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year he matriculated at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Considerable sums were voted by the Chapter at about this 
time for plays acted by the boys in the Almonry Chapel, 
and the School is proud to think that it may have thus 
given some direct stimulus to the genius of one of its greatest 
sons. William Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, became a King’s Scholar in 1588, at the age of 
ten, and passed on in due course to Cambridge. A few years 
before his death he declined, on the score of old age, the 
presidency of Linacre’s Royal College of Physicians. 

It is not surprising that the School should have produced 
some noted antiquaries, and the names of John Tradescant 
the younger (associated with Elias Ashmole in the foundation 
of the museum at Oxford), Sir Edward Dering, and William 
Somner were at least as famous in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries as was that of the Canterbury antiquary, 
William Gosling, in the eighteenth. 

The School naturally passed through troublous times 
during the Civil Wars and the period of the Commonwealth. 
Indeed, by the Act of 1649 abolishing Deans and Chapters 
it was deprived of its governing body; that it did not suffer 
complete extinction in consequence was largely due to 
Captain Thomas Monins, the receiver-general of the seques- 
trated revenues, who was himself an O.K.S., and seems to 
have taken particular care to maintain the School and to 
see that masters were appointed. It was natural that 
irregularities should have crept in, however, and one of the 
first actions of the new Dean and Chapter of 1660 was to 
eject the Master and the Scholars and to re-establish the 
traditional procedure. 

A later Master, George Lovejoy, appointed in 1665, is 
remarkable for his industrious habit of transcribing the 
Speech Day orations and plays that were delivered during 
his tenure of office. From the bulky folio volume still pre- 
served, much entertaining and valuable information may be 
derived about the School during the Restoration era. 

The eighteenth century marks a period of decline in the 
numbers and efficiency of almost every School and University 
in the country. On the whole the King’s School, largely 
perhaps because of its intimate association with the Cathedral, 
suffered comparatively little. Also, the influx of Huguenot 
refugees into the City after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes greatly increased the population, and their 
descendants supplied the School with some excellent Scholars. 
Chief among these was Osmund Beauvoir, who entered the 
School in 1731 and returned to it as Head Master in 1750. 
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During his reign numbers increased and the quality of the 
boys greatly improved. He educated an extraordinary 
number of University Scholars and men of distinction. 
Among these were that literary curiosity Sir Samuel Egerton 
Brydges, and Charles Abbott, afterwards Baron Tenterden 
and Lord Chief Justice of England. Another distinguished 
eighteenth-century O.K.S., though of an earlier generation, 
was Edward (afterwards Lord) Thurlow, the famous Lord 
Chancellor. 

The inevitable decline towards the end of the century 
was checked early in the next one. Of all Old King’s 
Scholars, probably none is better known to the world at 
large than David Copperfield; the picture that Dickens drew 
of “Dr. Strong’s School” was from the life, though Dr. 
Strong himself seems to be a composite portrait of two 
Head Masters of that epoch, the genial character of Mr. 
Wallace being grafted on to the domestic calamity that befell 
his predecessor, Dr. Birt. 

It is from the appointment of Mr. Wallace in 1832 that 
Mr. Woodruff and Mr. Cape, the authors of the History of 
the School to which the present article stands deeply in 
debt, decided to date the beginning of the “ modern history ” 
of the School. The introduction of non-classical subjects 
into the curriculum, including the start of a definite ‘“‘ Modern 
Side” as early as 1856 and the building of the present 
schoolroom, were the two principal reforms which he effected, 
and there is reason to believe that there would have been 
others, had he been always able to carry the Dean and 
Chapter with him. His most famous pupil was Walter Pater, 
whose tribute at the beginning of Emerald Uthwart is one 
of the most tender and sympathetic that any school can 
ever have had paid to it. 

Wallace was succeeded in 1859, the year after Pater left, 
by Dr. John Mitchinson, who has been claimed as the earliest 
Head Master to take a first class in the newly created school 
of Natural Science after a double first in Classics. His reign 
coincided with the great advance in Public Schools that 
followed Arnold’s reforms at Rugby, and was characterized 
by great vigour and development, both intellectual and 
material. He was undoubtedly one of the great Head 
Masters in an age of giants, and to him, almost as much as 
to Thring of Uppingham, is due the formation of the Head 
Masters’ Conference. 

Since 1873, when he retired, the School has developed 
and progressed under the rule of six successive head masters. 
Although the nature of the site, within the Cathedral pre- 
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cincts, has made expansion unusually difficult and prevented 
it from sharing to the full in the general growth of Public 
Schools towards the end of the century, numbers have 
considerably increased, and it is just fifty years ago that 
a Junior (Preparatory) School was established on the site 
of the old Archbishop’s palace. It was the new buildings 
of this Junior School, built at Sturry on land presented by 
Lady Milner as a memorial to the late Lord Milner, adjoining 
the house where he spent the last years of his life, that Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling opened last October. 

The association with the memory of Lord Milner has 
been drawn still closer by the generosity of the Lord Milner 
Memorial Committee in founding valuable memorial scholar- 
ships tenable at the King’s School. 

Apart from the great material advantages conferred, 
these events mark clearly a new epoch in the long history 
of the School. They have happily linked it with the memory 
of a great English statesman of our own time, and in so 
doing have given to it a fresh source of inspiration and a new 
call to be worthy of its heritage. 


Atrc MacDonALpD 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 
“VAGRANT” AND HEALTH 


33 MontTacuE St., KENSINGTON, 
JOHANNESBURG, S. AFRICA. 


October 9, 1929. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE National Review. 


Str,—I have read with some amazement the three articles 
by “ Vagrant ” on the “‘ Open Road to Health,” in which an 
extraordinary deal of ignorance and sloppy thinking is 
cloaked by a multitude of words. 

It is quite true that many of us eat too much, or rather, 
too many meals. But it is nonsense to say that the ordinary 
food of men is the cause of all illnesses. 

‘Vagrant ’’ advises us to go to the gorilla for example. 
But does he know on what his relative feeds? Nothing 
comes amiss to the gorilla, from fruit, when he can get it, 
to lizards, insects, and fat grubs, not to mention eggs, young 
birds, and other small game. 

Man, in his earliest state, was a hunter, and lived practi- 
cally wholly on meat, just as Bushmen and other survivals do 
to-day. Thenext stage was the Herdsman, who lived on the 
produce of his flocks and herds, as do many pastoral tribes 
at the present time. 

When man first became a tiller of the soil he cultivated 
grain first and almost solely. The Roman soldier, a fairly 
good specimen of humanity, lived chiefly on ‘“‘ frumentum,” 
supplemented with a little meat and plenty of olive oil. 
The olive-tree was reckoned by the Greeks as one of the 
greatest gifts of the Gods. 

But ‘‘ Vagrant’? makes another huge mistake—he 
condemns proteins, starch, and fat. The chief source of pro- 
tein is green vegetables: starch is natural food, for the saliva 
exists on purpose to deal with it, and convert it into sugar. 
Fat, or oil, is contained in most nuts and kernels. 

Now, if fruit and salads are to be the chief food of man, 
how are these to be obtained? Even in the tropics fruit 
cannot be found all the year round; and in less-favoured 
regions, but seldom. All our fruits and vegetables, without 
a single exception, are the result of many centuries of selec- 
tion and cultivation, and therefore cannot possibly be con- 
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sidered as natural foods. On what, for instance, would the 
ancient Britons have had to feed? Acorns, sloes, crab- 
apples, blackberries, hips and haws, nettles, wild mustard, 
cress, and a few other plants—a highly sustaining diet, and 
available for how many months in the year? Going farther 
north, on what are the Esquimaux, the Lapps, and other 
dwellers in the Frozen North to eat? If the law holds good 
for ‘‘ Vagrant”? and the gorilla, it should be true for all 
human beings. Stevansson, the Arctic explorer, has shown 
that one can be healthy on a diet of meat alone—though 
fat is essential—as long as the meat is fresh and not canned. 
If ‘*‘ Vagrant” turned his attention to the evils arising from 
** preserved ’’ foods, he would be doing a service to mankind. 
It is not the food, but the way it is served to us, that is at 
fault. As a man of Scots origin, I was brought up largely 
on oatmeal, and am all the better for it now. Good oat- 
meal—in spite of ‘‘ Vagrant’s”’ contempt for grain—with 
milk, is an almost perfect diet for growing children, and the 
energy and success of the Scot is sufficient proof. Unfortu- 
nately it is less fashionable than it used to be. 

A vegetarian diet, as proposed by “ Vagrant,” might 
suit a person of mature years engaged in a sedentary occupa- 
tion; but try it on an agricultural labourer, and see how much 
energy he would have for his ten hours’ hard work. The 
English farm labourer, with his usual diet of bread, bacon, 
and beer (when beer was beer) was a healthy fellow, and 
could hold his own with any follower of a foolish fad. 

Yours, etc., 
S. H. Boye 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
To THE Eprtor oF the National Review. 


Str,—Now that the Bigwigs, and those who ride on white 
asses and choose the chief seats in the Synagogues, have 
had their say and told us the fruits of the Party administra- 
tion, most of which were quite patent before the Election, 
would it be out of place if what the Editor of the National 
Review calls so aptly the “‘ Voting Fodder’? were to be asked 
to give their opinion? 


———-—  - - —_— 
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Such obvious faults as lack of vision—inability to gauge 
the feeling of the man in the street and third class railway 
carriage, who of course do not count, utter sterility in new 
ideas, ‘‘ Safety First ’’ futilities—have all been discussed and 
pointed out by Conservatives themselves. 

The real cause of the defeat at the last Election was the 
undemocratic type of organization in the constituencies, 
which produced the class of politician who offered themselves 
for election, and ultimately the Cabinet, which mismanaged 
our affairs. 

No one but a rich man “ is accepted ” by Head-Quarters 
as a candidate. I do not say “ offers himself”’ We have a 
vast reserve of capable men who have served their country 
throughout the Empire, as well as men who have served it in 
various useful ways at home, but though they may wish to 
stand, Conservative Head-Quarters will not have them— 
unless they can prove that they have ample funds. That 
last question which a candidate has to answer before he can 
be accepted, ‘‘ How much are you prepared to spend in your 
constituency?” bars anyone, however well qualified he may 
be, from being put before the constituencies. If he stands, 
he does so as an Independent Candidate, and without the 
official backing of the Party machine. 

It is easier for a poor man to pass through the eye of a 
needle than to stand for Parliament—or get there—as a 
Conservative. 

The preference of the Party organization for the rich 
man, who may be a profiteer of the worst description—a fool, 
or an alien of Hebrew extraction—wrecked the chances of 
a Conservative Government getting a majority at the last 
Election, and if persisted in will wreck any chance of its ever 
getting one again. 

Why should not a Conservative M.P. live in a villa? 

The Conservative organizations throughout the country, 
though these remarks apply to the South rather than the 
North, are eaten by the moth of the rankest snobbery. 

Who ever saw a working man elected as Chairman’ or 
President of the local organization? It is always the richest 
man in the neighbourhood, or someone who lives in a house 
with more windows than another, who has the chief seat and 
who invariably tries, though he does not always succeed, to 
force his views on the organization, simply because he pays 
the bulk of the expenses. 

Surely it is a sounder thing for a thousand persons who 
are attached to their Party to pay a shilling a year, than for 
one man to pay £50. But this is just what so many local 
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organizations are not allowed to do, because it diminishes 
the power of the local magnates; since those who pay expect 
to have a say in the matter. 

The agent is often in their pocket, and the organization 
is ignored in such matters as the calling of meetings, speakers, 
the committee being practically a straw one. Criticism is of 
course side-tracked, but any cause in which criticism is 
smothered is doomed. We saw the results of that at the 
last Election. 

The consequence is that the voters are leaving them to 
themselves, and either not voting, or voting for the other 
side; with every prospect, unless they make a gross error, 
that the present Government will be re-elected by a great 
majority. 

The voters are not sick of Conservatism, but they are 
sick of the present undemocratic conduct of its local organi- 
zations. 

As a suggestion for a remedy, would it not be a sound 
thing to make it a rule that the President or Chairman 
should be elected for a year only, each member of the Com- 
mittee moving up in succession? 

This would remove a great grievance. Why should Sir 
Gorgias Midas always rule the roast, and plain John Barley- 
corn remain a mute member of a straw Committee? 

It is no secret that the policy of the Labour Party when 
in Parliament with a large majority is to remove Sir Gorgias 
and his like from their place by oppressive and drastic 
taxation, and to distribute his wealth. 

What will he and his like do when they have to live in a 
villa on £500 a year? It will be their own fault, but the 
pity of it is that so many who are dependent on them will 
suffer too. 

But we hear of a great change coming in the Councils of 
the Party. ‘‘ Members of the wage-earning classes are to be 
called to their Councils.” 

The wage-earners are actually to be consulted m the 
matter! What rank Socialism!—or shall we say Democ- 
racy, for the two are not the same thing. We see the results 
of the former in Russia, and of the latter in our great self- 
governing Dominions. 

And what rank snobbery: for it is only when the ship is 
sinking that the third class passenger is invited to the first 
class deck to help to man the boats. 

But it may be too late, and the concluding question, 
“How much are you prepared to spend in your consti- 
tuency?”’ be the epitaph of the Conservative Party. 
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But surely democratic Conservatism is a better and a 
sounder thing than progressive Socialism. 
Your obedient servant, 
| DEMOCRATIC CONSERVATIVE 
Authors’ Club, S.W.1 


THE CRY FOR DISESTABLISHMENT 
To THE EprTor OF THE National Review. 


Srr,—May I put forward a few considerations aiming at 
seeing this problem in as impartial a light as possible? First 
of all, with regard to the attitude of the bishops to the 
rejection of the “‘ revised Prayer Book’’: is it not a mistake 
to describe that attitude as “ a defiance of Parliament,” “a 
flying in the face of law and order,” and so on? Of course, 
it would be absurd to deny that the situation is an awkward 
one; but why exaggerate it? Is it not first of all needful to 
bear in mind the plain fact that it is impossible to enforce 
the present unrevised Prayer Book exactly as the letter of 
the existing law would require? Were that possible, and 
were it done, peals of bells would be replaced by “a bell’; 
people would have to give in their names the day before 
going to Holy Communion; hymns would not be sung in 
churches; citations and excommunications, in the formid- 
able old style, would be revived; and “‘ passive obedience,” 
as to an absolute monarch, would be the Church’s teaching 
as to Church and State—as it is found in the Book of Homilies 
which is still commended and authorized in the Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

The plain fact is that variations from the 1662 Prayer 
Book are almost universal, and are unavoidable; and this 
in large matters affecting doctrine, as well as in smaller 
matters. Indeed, in many respects the teachings of that 
book is open to a variety of interpretations; and it is not a 
bad thing that it is so, for it leaves scope for development 
and liberty. In any case, the 1662 book cannot be enforced, 
as it stands, as a universal law and limit. That being so, 
what are the bishops to do in view of Parliament’s rejection 
of their revised book? As they cannot avoid the use of 
variations from the old book, they are faced with this choice: 
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either (1) let the parochial clergy do exactly as they like, 
without any guidance or limitation at all; or (2) set a stan- 
dard of limitation. In taking the revised book as such a 
standard, the bishops are not “‘ illegally authorizing ” it, but 
merely setting a standard, in temporary circumstances, 
where some kind of a standard is absolutely needed. 

Why should such a position lead to a demand for dis- 
establishment? Would the difficulties be remedied if the 
Church were disestablished? The controversies would still 
exist. Indeed, almost certainly they would become more 
bitter, owing to removal of the restraint of the State con- 
nection. Suppose one party triumphed, what would be the 
result? The Church would become a narrower, more 
** clericalized,” body in a sense similar to that seen in some 
of the Latin Churches of the Continent. Further, disestab- 
lishment would arouse endless old disputes now little audible, 
and would involve a break with historic development and a 
plunging into many problems of doctrine, government, and 
finance. 

What is needed is a greater cultivation of the spirit of 
tolerance amongst the various parties in the Church. After 
all, none of those parties is wholly right or wholly wrong. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. W. POYNTER 
The Westminster Group 
Church House, S.W.1 
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